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How are we going to vote this year? 














Twelve fag ago, a good many of us who had been voting the 
Republican ticket, thought we would try a change. 

Business was good in 1892, just as it is now, and there was no 
especial reason why we should have altered our vote. But we felt that 
we had been voting one way for a long while, and we thought we 
would try a change 

And then the Democrats told us if we would put them in power 
they would make us even more prosperous than we. were. They had 
ideas about the tariff. They told us, if we would let them reduce the 
tariff upon imports the result would be that we would not have to pay 
so much money for the goods we bought. 

The proposition sounded promising; so, when Election Day came 
around, we said, “We'll just give the old Democratic Party a chance, 
and see how its ideas will work out.” 

It was not like the time when some of us voted against Blaine. 
There was a principle in that. This time we voted just for a change, 
and we gave the Democrats a clear field. We gave them the Presi- 
dency, and we gave them the Senate, and we gave them the House 
of Representatives, so that they could do just as they pleased. 

Well, it was their chance. They had four years of it—and the 
record of those four years is something more than a campaign statement. 

Every living man who voted at that election remembers what hap- 
a oe oe ee ae ee lay we seer! © 
power. He remembers how the whole country went to ruin. How 
business houses failed; how manufactories shut down; how banks burst 


arity 
ane of from the family market-basket, and all the other dreadful things 
that happened to us. 

The Democrats told us it wasn’t their fault. But the fact remains 
that we paid a mighty high price for our fancy voting. And now the 
question is, Shall we try it again? 

So how are we going to vote this year? 


Shall We Risk Disaster > 


This year money is easy and business is brisk; there is plenty of 
alg eg i ge But here is the Democratic 

arty asking us to put it into power again. 

YEE cs cise th ih Collie Lee ans ob sie Ws Ve 
of 1892-96? 

It is the same Democratic Party now that it was twelve years 

oO eee Sane 2 ae See ae ey Se Ee eee mt 
omen ae a the head 


EG ce Play Rog uiege Ms 
Well, are we going to put it into power again? 
Then the question is, how are we going to vote this year? 


Upon the Threshold of a Splendid Destiny 


Now every true Americar: believes in his heart that this nation is 
destined to fulfill some high and magnificent future in the world of 
mankind. That is the root of our National pride. That was why our 
people fought to save the Union. 

To-day we stand upon the threshold of a splendid destiny. 

Se bee gous & he Be eee et 2) Snaps ot be 

most enlightened nation upon the earth. Not only - we rich beyond 
Tice ean d ve gh congue Predacole former dreams of 
power, but we are shaping the destiny of the world, and are teaching 
all the world the virtue of freedom and of peace and of self-government. 

But the Democratic Party tells us that this is all wrong. It says 
that we would better mind our own business and stay quietly at home. 
It says that we Fm no concern with the affairs of the outside world. 
It tells us that if the common people of other lands are poor and mis- 
erable and oppressed, it is not our concem to extend the empire of 


liberty and prosperity and peace so as to reach them. It tells us that 
i harm is done to poor and helpless laboring folk in the world that 





That 1s the question! 


lies beyond the limits of the United States, it is not for us to interfere, 
even if we are strong and rich and great and powerful and well able 
to do so. It says that we are getting to be too Imperialistic. 

Well, are we Americans really agreed to that? Are we willing 
just to be quiet and to stay at home and to eat and grow fat inside 
of our own fences like pigs in an orchard ? 

And then the Democratic Party tells us that we—the richest 
nation upon the earth—are spending too much money upon our improve- 
ments. It complains of extravagance because we undertake to irngate 
the Western deserts so as to make them fruitful; because we build 
battle-ships to patrol the seas so that our national peace may be pre- 
served ; because we deliver mail to the farmers; because we bought 
the nght to build the Panama Canal, and so forth and so forth. They 
even complain because we pension our veteran soldiers who gave four 

the best years of their lives to the preservation of the nation, and 
who are now growing old among us. All these and other useful 
things, they say, cost too much money, and we had better let them be. 

In short, the Democratic Party tells us that we are all wrong; and 
° says if we will vote it into power its leaders will change everything 
‘or us. 

Well, we voted the Democrats into power in 1892, and they 
changed everything for us with a vengeance—shall we try them again? 

So now the question is, how are we going to vote this year ? 


A Record of Opposition 


Now, let us look at the history of the Democratic Party and see 
how fit it is to rule the nation. 

Here is a part of > record for the last fifty years or so—and it 
is not merely a campaign statement, but a cold, solid fact. 

1. It opposed the liberation of the negro slaves. 

yas opposed in every possible way the prosecution of the war 
for the ——— of the Union—even to the point of open treason. 

3. It opposed reconstruction after the war was over. 

4 2 opposed the withdrawal of “greenback” currency and the 
resumption of specie payment. 

5. |e het the establishment of a gold standard that places our 
money at a premium throughout the entire world. 

6. It opposed and still opposes the tariff that taxes foreign im- 
ports for the support of the government, instead of levying upon home 
industries to pay our running expenses. 

It has opposed everything that we have done and it opposes all 
that we are doi 

That is its sce’! 


A Record of Accomplishment 


And what is the record of the Republican Party ? 

Who was it liberated the negro slave and established free labor 
upon the free soil of free men ? 

Who was it fought to a successful issue the greatest war in his- 
tory, and re-established the Union upon so firm a foundation that it can 
never be shaken? And who sanctified that re-establishmeat with the 
life-blood of its best ? 

Who was it paid the national debt and founded our currency 
upon a bed-rock of gold ? 

Who was it liberated Cuba from the bloody yoke of Spain, and 
established her beside us as a free and independent nation > 

Who is it that is building the Panama Canal for the commerce of 
the world ? 

Who is it that is building up the Philippines in the East into a 
free and self-governing people, as it built up the nation of Cuba to 
the South ? 

It is the Republican Party who has done all this and more and 
who is still doing it. 

Neither is this merely a campaign statement. It too is a cold, 


hard fact. 
YOU Render the Verdict ! 


Now the fate of the nation lies with us voters to determine. 

It does not le with the Republican Candidate nor with the 
Democratic Candidate. They are our servants and only do our bid- 
ding when we elect them to office. 

The voter must decide which of these two parties to put in 
power, and he alone 

He is the sovereign, and upon him lies the entire responsibility of 
that decision. So we had better take care what we are about when 
we cast our ballot. Don’t let us be too quick about it; let us take 
time to think! We don’t want to make another mistake like that of 1892. 

So how are we going to vote this year? That is the question! 
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HE Decauville’s "steel pan" not only protects the entire 
mechanism from dust, mud, and flying gravel, but the 


shafting and bearings are always in absolute alignment, 


through the impossibility of wrenching the frame so as to 
impair its perfect-running—because the entire engine rests 
unwrenchable, metal bed—"that steel 
pan!" The construction of the Decauville Car is right! 
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The German Tyrolean Alps 
World’s Fair, St. Louis 


The German Tyrolean Alps, with their snow 
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oa f America’s two most not erers 
and Mr. Aug. Luechow, of New York City 
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The Alps 
The Philippines 
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Imperial Japanese Garden 
Bohemia 
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The Boer War. 
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REMINGTON 
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expects good service—and gets it. 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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Story Writing 
Taught by Mail 


Our Sample Lessons 
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Writing for Publication 
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Now approaches the season 
of coughs and colds, of rheu- 
matism and ‘pneumonia, which 
number more victims than ‘plague, 
pestilence and famine.’’ Against 
these evils there is no surer ail- 
around safeguard than Jaeger Un- 
derwear. Famous the world over 
for its curative as well as protective 
virtues. 
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The Greatest War Photographs 
Ever Taken | 


Copyright r904, Collier's Weekly. 














JAMES H. HARE, 
Collier’s staff photographer with the Japanese First Army under General Kuroki. 


The photographs illustrating the article entitled 


“The Greatest Battle Since 
Gettysburg” 


in this number were taken by James H. Hare, Collier’s War Photographer, under the most adverse conditions of rain 
and fog, and in many instances under artillery fire. Mr. Hare was for four days detached from his supplies and sepa- 
rated from the military division to which he had been attached. He found himself with a group of officers in the gap 
between the Second and First Japanese armies caused by General Kuroki’s rapid advance against the Russian left. 


These Japanese officers allowed Mr. Hare and his 


KODAK 


to remain with them, contrary to regulations, because they feared he would be taken for a Russian by the Japanese soidiers 
and shot. As these officers and their commands participated in the battle, Mr. Hare had an unequaled opportunity to 
make photographs of actual fighting, and was for a considerable period under fire from the Russian batteries. He fell 
in with the engineers of the Fourth army when they entered Liao-Yang and was thus the first foreigner to enter the town 


with the Japanese. He developed his films that same night with a 


Kodak Developing Machine 


that he had carried with him throughout the battle. In spite of the heavy mists and the rain and smoke in which many 
of the photographs were taken, Mr. Hare achieved the splendid results shown by the reproductions in this issue of 


Collier’s. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Catalogue free at the Rochester, N. Y. 


dealers or by mail. 
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Until the Japanese armies reached the great Liao plain, most of their fighting with the Russians was uphill work against men firing at them from trenches on hilltops. The Japanese 
method of attack was to rush separate, small detachments of men up the mountainside, while the main attacking force volleyed at the Russians from such cover as they could get from 
wagged in the sight of the men of the Japanese main firing line so that th 


some other hill already captured. The charging squads each carried a little flag which was constantly wig 
latter would not pour volleys into their own comrades who were scrambling on in advance to grapple at close quarters with the enemy attacking squed: 


The hospital men are already at work gathering those 


In the picture one of these 


paused to rest on the near hilltop; the photograph was made from the position occupied by the main force. » who fell 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JAMES H. HARE, COLLIER’S SPECIAL WAR PHOTOGRAPHER ACCOMPANYING THE JAPANESE FIRST ARMY, COP YRIGHT #04 ey LLIER a KL 
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E SHOULD GO TO THE POLLS, in every State, he will suffer in the final verdict passed upon him. We hope 
decided to ballot on facts and principles, not to be that ‘‘regularity’’ is as far as he has gone. We hope that, on 
divided by mere party names, as cattle by their the night of November 8, he will rejoice in Mr. Fouk’s 
brands. In Missouri it is as much a _ Republican election, as a man should rejoice who is more than a_ piece 
as a Democratic duty to vote for Fotk, In Dela- of material in the party machine—who is first a man, a citizen, 
ware it is as much a Republican as a Democratic duty to vote a free soul, generous, humane, and large enough to give at 
against the depraved and depraving Appicks. In other States least his wishes justly in a fight where a bold and useful 
the divergencies are not so wide, although here and there, as Democrat is arrayed against the mere partisans and the boodlers 
in Illinois and Wisconsin, there is abundant reason for even who happen to wear the colors of Republicanism or Democracy. 
partisans to loosen party ties. In New York the balancing of A new order is dawning in our politics—the only strongly 
evils has left us on the side of Herrick. But whatever the moral impetus since the war. It is an impulse toward the 
decision, for State officers, for President, or for Con- substitution of living issues for dead ones. It is a movement 
ONE WAY : es a oe CS : , a 
TO VOTE gressmen, the point of main importance is to vote toward making democracy more real by giving every man an 
for a belief and not for a prejudice, to vote for equal opportunity. The first step toward this true democracy 
a moral superiority and not for a habitual label. It matters is to extirpate a system by which money buys legislation. On 
comparatively little whether the name of our President be that step an enthusiastic public in Missouri is now bent. A 
ROOSEVELT or PARKER. It matters much that the citizens of defeat for Mr. Fox will be a setback to that auspicious im- 
a great democracy should use the ballot to express their most pulse. A victory for him will give it strength, What is a 
careful and earnest faith. We reiterate, therefore, that Mr. man who can be forbidden by a party label to say, at least 
Fo.k’s election, he standing brilliantly for honesty in a des- in his heart, Godspeed to a leader in such a fight? 
perate struggle with partisanship in league with vice, is of 
more import than the national election or any other decision to R. ROOT IS A GIANT in controversy. When he _ was 
be made next week. If every American citizen would deposit Secretary of War the country began to know his power 
his ballot on Tuesday with no other motive than to register his in statement as well as his power in organization. When Mr. 
impartial judgment on the men and the issues presented to him, ROOSEVELT was nominated, Mr. Root outlined the Republican 
democracy would receive its highest vindication. arguments with a sagacity that has been felt throughout the 
contest. When Mr. Davis was chosen by the Democrats, Mr. 
A*® INTEREST IN 1908 is charged against the President. We Root first put force into the objection to his age, Now, at 
hope the charge is without foundation. He has _ played the close of the campaign, the brilliant New York lawyer has 
politics more since he became President and looked forward to come out with a central argument presented with all the force 
a second term than he would once have tholhght worthy of of his clear and cogent mind. He praises CLEVELAND with 
him. Personally we have no objections to a third term that enthusiasm. He gives the fullest appreciation of the former 
do not hold equally against a second. The objection is not to President’s probity, size, and wisdom. Then, with the ground 
continuance in office, if the people spontaneously desire it, but so well prepared by magnanimity, he shows what the Demo- 
to using the resources of the great office in any way for selfish cratic party did to CLEVELAND, and asks if Mr. Parker has 
ends. The third term superstition represents, of course, pre- proved himself so much bigger a man that he can 
cisely the opposite of WasnincTon’s belief. He deemed it a control his party where CLevevanp failed. Mr. Root [YF rig ond 
good man’s duty to remain President as long as his country never speaks without a sledge-hammer force of mind. 
wanted him, and excused himself on the ground of age and Were there an equal moral fervor behind his brain he would 
weariness. But he would never have descended to tricks and tower far above our other statesmen. What holds him back 
petty deals and juggling with principles in order to remain in is a cynical coldness, which cares less for truths themselves than 
office. Mr. Roosevett’s trouble is an excess of ambition, an for the way they are supported. On a very high plane, to be 
absence of that lofty disdain for eager self-advancement. If sure, but still as jugglery, he makes game of realities. His 
he could but make it part of ais character to forget himself faith is not as strong as-his intelligence. His principles are 
entirely for the next four years, we believe that his second less distinguished than his comprehension. He would be in- 
term would be one of the most admired in Ameri- capable of an utterance of such attractive candor that, like Con- 
aia taeent can annals. His own forceful and instinctively shrewd gressman McCatvw’s article in the October ‘‘Atlantic,’’ it should 
personality, surrounded by wise men left him by his convince his very enemies of his single-minded wish for facts. 
predecessor, has given us a powerful and judicious administration. Lord PALMERSTON was one of the cleverest of political leaders, 
Its defects have been the fruit of egotism and concern about but the world will never forget what Cospen said of him: 
his personal fortunes. When we go to the polls to vote for him ‘“*He possessed so impartial a mind that he had no _ bias— 
on Tuesday, we do it with an expectation of being troubled for not even toward truth.” 
four years by certain acts which proceed not from THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT acting disinterestedly as Magistrate of the people, HEN WE CRITICISE THE PRESIDENT on the race issue, 
but from THEoporeE Roosevett deciding how things will affect virtuous Republican subscribers wish indignantly to know 
his personal fortunes. We hope the facts may turn out other- how much we have been paid by the Solid South; just as when 
wise. We hope that, being elected now, he will forget his own we vote for Rooseve.tT, Democrats sarcastically inquire the price. 
little interests entirely and, like a large man steadied by a All this passion comes with the day’s work, and has the value 
heavy task, think only of his duties. There are in him gifts of diversion. Naturally it has no bearing on our views. The 
of energy and efficiency, and a certain feeling for ideais, which intense difficulty of such questions, dividing sincere men accord- 
might make almost a great man of him. The enemy of these ing to the accident of their residence, we do not underrate. 
gifts is an excess of care for one citizen of the nation, T. The race problem has been raised of late in a form that is 
ROOSEVELT to wit. So, with the most amiable sympathy in the peculiarly impossible of satisfying solution. Private JoHn M. 
world, our wish to him, as he enters upon his second term, is SmItH married a negress, and there has been a strong demand 
that this same T. RoostvettT may be to him as one man only for his dismissal from the service. As SMITH was : 
of the millions covering the length and breadth of all this land. stationed in New Jersey, no State law forbade his tire teen 
marriage. The question was, Should the United 
EPORTS HAVE REACHED US that Mr. Roosevetr is _in- States army dismiss him on general principles, or, as the usual 
terfering in Missouri to defeat the election of Mr. Fouk. expression has it, ‘‘for the good of the service’? The President 
Now such a rumor is capable of two interpretations.  Politi- and the Secretary of War have our sympathy, for their decision 
cians, in this country, even those of the better sort, put vast either way will bring anathemas on their head. In our opinion 
stress on ‘‘maintaining their regularity.’’ Our opinion they can hardly dismiss Private SmirH. It is one thing to 
rpg of the nobility of such a habit, of the light which object to any official step which opposes race discrimination and 
ie «ea aia it throws on the person who will use it to defeat inflames race difficulties. It is quite a different thing to ask 
what he knows to be the better cause, is sufficiently under- the Government to take a militant part by suppressing an _ in- 
stood and need not be elucidated here. What we do wish dividual for such a legal act as Smirn’s. The usual arguments 
to emphasize is that if the President has gone further, and seem to us entirely silly. They maintain that a legal marriage 
used his influence actively for Mr. Fo.ik’s defeat, he has com- is better than the relations which produce mulattoes in the 
mitted a sin, caused, like his other sins, by ambition, for which South. This contention childishly ignores the fact that social 
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PEACE 











sanction for intermarriage would reduce what restraint there is. 
The conclusive argument in the present case concerns not the 
consequences of SmITH’s act, but the wisdom of the Govern- 
ment’s going into such a fight in so aggressive a manner. 
The Government should refrain from punishing SmitH. Just as 
certainly as it should refrain from appointments which inflame 
race hostility. Having erred in one direction would be a 
sorry reason for erring in another. 


HE IMPORTANCE OF THIS WAR is in no danger of being 

overstated. Asia is the biggest bone for which the great 
powers are competing to-day. Every leading trading country 
watches the struggle with a vital interest. Meantime, the senti- 
ment for peace increases. Every day some prominent leader of 
the world speaks in the same direction, and every day the gen- 
eral public and the press grow more weary of the long-drawn 
struggle. Yet we are all intensely interested. Count Totsro1 
has written to ELisaBeETH, Queen of Roumania, that he must 
postpone a contemplated visit to her, adding that anxiety for 
his sons left him without a moment’s peace. Two of his sons 
are on the battlefield as soldiers and one is at the front as 
newspaper correspondent. Thus the world’s greatest worker for 
peace finds his own family active in the war, and he himself 
travels miles to get the news. According to his wife, he thinks 
of nothing else. So with all of us. The world’s mind is on 
the war. What can it do to stop it? In the Peace Conference 
at Boston it was pointed out that peace could only be stable if it 
satisfied the world’s sense of justice. The argument is urged by 
friends of arbitration that in our States forty-five nations live at 
peace, because those nations appeal to the Supreme Court for the 
decision of disputed questions. The illustration is interesting, but 
it avoids the hardest aspects. The Supreme Court could not avoid 
the Civil War. Arbitration is progressing rapidly as far 
as questions of law and detail between nations are 
concerned. What we have made no progress toward 
removing is war as the last appeal where vital interests are in con- 
flict. Preliminary to the question of method in bringing peace 
propositions to bear on the Russians and Japanese, is the necessity 
of really thinking out the situation so that each of the contestants 
and all the nations of Europe can be satisfied. Otherwise the 
settlement would be temporary. Mr. Hay did well, in speaking to 
the peace delegates, to recognize and frankly state the occasional 
necessity of war, for such recognition makes us go more intel- 
ligently to work to reduce its frequency and diminish its atroci- 
ties. If the present war were stopped by a lot of ethical enthusiasts 
in diplomatic posts, nothing would be gained. The wish for 
peace should rest upon the wish for a preceding sound solution 
of the subjects about which the war is fought. If the situa- 
tion should happen to develop in such a way that the leading 
powers wished peace before the contestants, strong pressure 
could be exerted through the money market. The financiers 
and the government are in close relation everywhere. If the 
RoTuscHILps and the Bank of England in Great Britain, the 
Standard Oil people and Mr. Morecan in this country, and half a 
dozen similar potentates in France and Germany were to agree to 
stop the war, they could send either Russian or Japanese bonds, 
or both, to a figure which would render fighting impossible. 


HEN ADMIRAL TOGO WAS YOUNG, he and his fellow 
students at the naval academy in Japan are said to have 
practiced an entertainment that would hardly be approved in 
our world. They sat at a circular table, in the middle of 
which was a cannon, which revolved slowly, on a level with 
their heads. At some moment or other the cannon. was dis- 
charged, from a spring outside the hall. The ball might pass 
between two heads, or it might remove any guest of the cheer- 
ful banquet. True or not, the story sketches graphically the 
fighting spirit of Japan. It is in line with hara-kiri. 
t#h% It may not be our view of morals or civility, but it 
TOGO : ae 
surely encourages the soldier spirit. All Japanese 
life has a trend in this direction that we should hardly imitate 
even if we knew it would multiply our fighting powers. Woman 
in Japan leads a suppressed, cruelly dominated, and inferior ex- 
istence, treated by her master as Americans treat a dog or cat; 
loved, perhaps, or rejected, from the veriest caprice. The Japa- 
nese believe that to allow women as large a share of influence 
as we allow them would mean a lessening of virility in the 
men, a greater tenderness, a growing fear of suffering and 
death. Soon or late, we fancy, Japan will in this respect be 
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altered by intercourse with the world. Women will count in her 
fibre and opinion, hara-kiri will disappear, and future Tocos wi 
lack the training given by feasting in the face of wilful death, 

HE MOST DEGRADED PAPER of any prominence in the 

United States is not one of the specialists in prize-fighting, 
nor is it one of the mendacious organs of Mr. Hearsr. It 
is a weekly of which the function is to distribute news and 
scandal about society. The mind which guides such a _ publica- 
tion tests credulity and forces one to take Swirt’s Yahoo as 
unexaggerated truth. There have been several of these creatures 
in our day. One of them used always to ride in a closed car- 


riage which carried a strong man to protect him from the antici- 
pated horsewhip. The editor now in question leads a somewhat 


secluded life also, and well he may. With a little caution such 
a man can escape the criminal law, and, of course, he is worth 
nothing in a civil suit. A recent issue of his sewer-like sheet 


contains as its leading feature an attack on a young girl who 
happens to be the daughter of the President. It uses her first 
name only, That is a little way it has. It charges 
her with all the errors that hurt a woman most, and it 
makes these charges in the most coarse and leering 
way. That any legal steps could or should be taken to sup- 
press such unclean sheets we do not believe. Paternalism, official 
regulation, once started goes too far. We can trust only to the 
people, to business standards and social sanctions. To suppress 
this weekly would contradict democracy, as would the suppression 
of Mr. Hearst’s newspapers, even on the ground that nearly every 
interview which appears in them, especially if it be ‘signed, is 
a forgery. The remedy of arbitrary control is worse than the 
disease of evil license. We can only say that whoever refuses 
to read the journal we refer to, or to advertise in its columns, 
performs a public service. As to personal recognition, we can 
hardly imagine that many decent men would consent to meet the 
editor. His standing among the people is somewhat worse than 
that of an ordinary forger, horse-thief, or second-story man. 


a 
TOP! 


1 CENSUS SHOWS that Americans are becoming addicted 
to less meat and more vegetables, cereals, and products of 
the dairy. It is figured out that in 1850 a hundred Americans 
ate 94 sheep, 118 hogs, and 25 beeves, whereas, in 1g00, they 
consumed but 50 sheep, 43 hogs, and 20 beeves. Cheese has 
declined, but if eggs and poultry are included with butter and 
milk as belonging to the dairy class, the consumption of that 
kind of food is three times what it was forty years ago. The 
total use of meat, reckoned by the price, is reduced by 36 per 
cent. In 1850 one hundred persons ate 430 bushels of wheat 
and go bushels of oats. In 1890 they ate 623 

bushels of wheat and 386 bushels of oats, and in D i 
1890 the breakfast food movement was small to what 

it is to-day. Corn and potatoes have increased about like 
wheat. The general gain in vegetable expense is 80 per cent. 
Meat still leads, however, although it apparently will not do 
so long. We spent in 1900 $1,625,000,000 for meat and 
$1,075,000,000 for vegetable diet. Among meats beef leads, 
by a long distance, with sheep second and eggs third. Ameri- 
cans have grown healthier in the half-century which has seen 
this change, probably, however, on account of more air and 
exercise and better cooking and sanitation. The general ques- 
tion of the best relation of meat to vegetable diet is still one 
on which the medical world is far from concord. 


EINGS WHO MANUFACTURE FURNITURE at one time 

used to make their objects simple because deccration was 
expensive. Now we have progressed to the idea that simplicity 
is refinement and furniture advertisements are full of eloquent 
descriptions of that virtue. A hotel in New York advertises 
that it has ‘“‘no marble halls or Moorish rooms.’’ CHARLES 
WaGner’s books on the simple life sell like popular fiction, 
which, in inspiration, finish, and originality, they 
much resemble. A whimsical artist complained that SIMPLIC 
this popular movement had taken away the only thing 
which was left to men of taste. ‘*They drove us away from 
the sumptuous,’’ said he, ‘“‘now they are making even simplicity 
commonplace.”? There is, of course, a distance that is im- 
measurable between art’s simplicity and the imitation of it in 
machine-made furniture. Nevertheless, in educating our great 
mass of people, nothing lately: has been of more value than the 
new idea that simplicity is the soul of beauty. 
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A RUSSIAN TRENCH CAPTURED BY THE JAPANESE IN A NIGHT ATTACK 


be fought with modern arms showed that the fate of great campaigns still depends on brute courage and brute butchery. Most of the critical points in the defence 
ight attacks. In some instances the Russians having lost a position made a successful counter and the Japanese surging back again regained it. The bodies of 
i under the feet o. the living who thrust at each other with the bayonet. The dead were buried by shoveling the parapet of the trench into the ditch 
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E GREATEST BATTLE SINCE GETTYSBUR 





ONE OF KUROKI'S BATTERIES CROSSING THE TANG RIVER IN THE JAPANESE ADVANCE ON LIAO-YANG 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY JAMES H, WARE, COLLIERS SPECIAL WAR PHOTOGRAPHER ACCOMPANYING THE 


Mr. Palmer has been with the Fapanese First Army, under General Kuroki, ever since it landed in Korea last spring. 
all the subsequent engagements fought by this command, and was an eye-witness to the battle of Liao- Yang, which he characterizes as **The greatest battle since Gettysburg’ 


had not seen the sea, a plain, or 
a railroad train. When we 
fought, it was over hills and 
ridges; when we camped, it 
was in twisting valleys. On 
August 24, we were still at 
Tiensuitien, which is twenty 
miles from Liao-Yang. Before 
we might fight in the great 
battle we must fight two bat- 
tles of our own. Before 
Kuroki could swing into line 
with Oku and Nodzu, and the 
three converging columns 
should form an intact force, 
we must take a chain of ma- 
jestic heights on either side of 
the armpit-deep Tang River. 

In that advance, the Second 
Division—the men of Sendai 
and northern Japan—formed 
the centre, the Imperial Guards 
our left, and the ‘Twelfth our 
right. On the night of the 25th, when, a week’s rations 
in my saddlebag. I spread my blanket under a tree, the 
Thirtieth Regiment was resting on a road nearby. I 
knew the Thirtieth of old. Its commander, Colonel 
Baba, stepped out of a twelfth century Japanese screen 
intoa modern uniform. Two of his companies repulsed 
the first Russian approach on Motien Pass, and then 
pursued twice their numbers. Again, on July 30, one 
of his lieutenants, scouting a hilltop, came back yelling 
in boyish glee: ‘‘Slip your packs and hurry up! The 
whole Russian army is in the valley on the other side.”’ 

The Sendai men wanted nothing better than that. 
They did hurry—like mad. Gasping from their climb, 
they snuggled down to work with their rifles. Vainly 
the Russians deployed and three times vainly charged. 
When the Sendai men came to count dead and prisoners 
there were more than a thousand, not to mention the 
shelter tents and other spoils of a whole regiment. The 
commander of the battalion of the Thirtieth, which 
was engaged, doubtless apologized, Japanese fashion, 
for not getting more. 

On the threshold of the first desperate charge—be- 
ginning an orgy of danger and of physical and mental 
strain without precedent—these veterans sat chatting 
softly and smoking cigarettes. Each had a white band 
around his arm, a badge to prevent fatal mistakes in a 
dash on a pass in the dark. And I was lulled to sleep 
by the murmur of their talk, and awoke with the sound 
of guns, to learn that their night attack had succeeded. 

As ever in the First Army's career, we were in the 
valley and the Russians were on the hills which we 
must take. Northeast by southwest ran one long and 
intact ridge of the height of a thousand feet or more. 
One end of this we had won in the dark; that was the 
key. My favorite mountain battery, also a famous 
night worker, had here burrowed emplacements for its 
guns on the flank of the Russian trenches. Its ponies 
and ammunition train were well sheltered in a gully: 
Part way up the hillside in dips, where the enemy could 
not see them, was our infantry getting into position for 


F= five months the First Army 





A veteran Sendai man 


“the attack. Our movement was to sweep to the west 


and thus wheel upon the whole length of the crest 
which the Russian infantry held. 


The Japanese Advance 


On one of the ribs of the ridge which descended to 
the valley, I could see the smoke of the volleys of a de- 
tached Russian trench. The long summit above, with 
its bowlders clear against the skyline, had three cones. 
Now the men who were advancing toward these by 
single file in three columns were not firing. Each bad 
the cover of some rib that ruse above the line of the 
general slope, and was more or less at an angle with 
the line of the crest. The man at the head of each 
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column carried a little Japanese flag, and all had their 
rifles swung at ease. The manner of their advance 
seemed to say: 

“We're quite used tothis now. You'll catch a few of 
us, we know, but we’ll take the hill—and that’s what 
we were sent to do.”’ 

They were the men with the ball. Their ‘‘interfer- 
ence’ was the incessant rifle-fire poured over their 
heads by detachments posted at high points. Mean- 
while, the little red-centred flags were steadily waved, 
so that the *‘interference’’ should never mistake friend 
for foe. These flags seemed animate, as if they were 
sweating and stumbling and righting themselves again 
as they picked their way over the rough, steep ground. 

The most western column was advancing underneath, 
and ina line parallel to that of the Russian trench on 
the rib. The top of this trench was scraped by a sheet 
of flying lead, which some of my friends of the Thir- 
tieth Regiment were weaving from a rib about a thou- 
sand yards away; and that is why the Russians could 
not take advantage of a mark fairly under the muzzles 
of their rifles. Some did not even realize their danger 
in time. When the head of the column swept over the 
parapet, a dozen figures sprang up as abruptly as so 
many jacks-in-the-box. The surprise was as sudden as 
the meeting of two men with umbrellas lowered at a 
street corner. Only the Russians were not at all em- 
barrassed as to the proper thing todo. Their hands 
went up at the same time as their heads. 


The Stormifig of a Trench 


Having cut the car out at the siding, the train went 
on. Only half a dozen Japanese had entered the trench. 
They left one of their number to guard the prisoners. 
Then they rejoined the line, which, without seeming 
curious or interested, passed underneath the trench— 
according to programme. The incident was signifi- 
cant of the mind and the method of the Japanese army. 

Five hundred yards from the summit the three col- 
umns took their final breathing spell and came together 
in three groups for the assault, while the little flags 
fluttered in the bushes that gave them cover. The 
mountain battery which had been quiet now realized 
the psychological moment for which it had been pre- 
pared by hours of night work. Any shot in line found 
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He was present at the battle of the Yalu and at 


the target—that is, the main Russian trench. The 
storming parties had a breathing space and girded 
themselves for their final effort. Now they climbed 
upward as if death were at their heels instead of ahead 
of them. They did not fire; the ‘‘interference’’ could 
not without too much risk. The only thing was to 
reach the top, anc before they could some must die, as 
every man of them knew. The flag of the centre col- 
umn was waved triumphantly on its appointed cone a 
minute before the othertwo. Then we saw the figures 
on the skyline rushing to any point of vantage where, 
by sending bullets in pursuit a the flying enemy, they 
could score losses which shouid balance their own side 
of the ledger. The reserves might now go forward 
safely over the zone which had been fire-swept ten 
minutes before. 


Fighting by Dzy, Working by Night 


Thus the day’s fighting was finished, but not the 
day’s work, nor the day's drudgery, nor the day's 
misery. The wounded were yet to be brought in, and 
the dead and the fuel to burn them collected by weary 
limbs. The plunging fire of the Russians against the 
foe, struggling through the rough fields and over 
rougher, untilled slopes, had cost the division six hun- 
dred casualties, including the death of a colonel. 

Late in the afternoon a deluge of rain washed the 
blood off the grass. The flood of water turned dry beds 
into dashing rivulets. The flood of slaughter, also set- 
tling toward the valley, passed on by the single hospital 
tent—already congested at daybreak from the night at- 
tack—into the village, whose population was crowded 
into a few houses in order that the wounded might be 
crowded into others. Through every doorway you 
caught a glimpse of prostrate figures and of white 
bandages with round red spots which made them like 
wrapped flags of Japan. 

Dripping hospital corps men brought in dripping 
burdens covered with blankets or with the matting in 
which the rice and horse fodder of the army are trans- 
ported. When darkness came, the lanterns of the search- 
ers twinkled in and out on the hillside. Dawn found 
them still at work collecting stray Russian wounded, 
who had lain suffering all night in the rain, for a doliar 
and fifty cents a year and the glory which the Czar’s 
service brings them. 
In the bushes, in the 
declivities between 








JAPANESE SEARCHING FOR THEIR DEAD IN THE RUSSIAN PITFALLS 





the rocks of many 
square acres— could 
every fallen man be 
gathered? How many 
cries coming faintly 
from feverishly dry 
lips and finally dying 
into a swoon were un- 
answered? At some 
future time, when a 
Chinese peasant 
stumbles over a set of 
bones, the worid will 
not be the wiser. 

In a room sixteen 
feet by ten, in which 
were twenty Chinese, 
I had slept on a chest 
about four feet long, 
and awakened in the 
night to find my wet 
feet insisting that my 
head should take a 
turn at hanging over 
theside. In the morn- 


ing, a mist which 


thickened at times in- 
The Russians had dug these pitfalls, at tle bottom of which they planted sharp sticks, and had to rain shrouded hill 
constructed wire entanglements, which they thought would stop any advance. Nevertheless, the ind valley alike. Min 
gled with it was the 
g 


Japanese infaatry rushed across the place shown here and took the position the pits defended 
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PUTTING A FIELD BATTERY INTO POSITION ON A SLOPE 


smoke of atory piles, where layers of bodies were 
consumed 1 layers of wet wood. Riding back 
up the ridge, I passed sixty dead Japanese placed ina 
) iripping trees of a Chinese garden. 
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Burial was to be their lot There was not time to burn 





r than at the Yalu 
physical effort expended 
rested. But we were only be- 
I t due solely to the mist, which 
ild not permit us to fulfil our programme to ad- 
vance at the break of day. ‘The infantry remained on 






Our 





slippery hillsides, where they had raised their slight 
elter-ter and’ placed wet cornstalks on the damp, 
for beds. On the crest of the ridge, while 
f the Russians who had fallen in the 
terday were being buried, the staff 
y looking out on the gray awning that 
valley and prolonged for a few hours the 
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life o han one fated big soldier of Russia and 
little Japan. Quick as General Nishi was to 
attacl some critical point with definite feat- 
ures to make a general advance in the fog 
whi ose as quickly as a drop-curtain 





The Enemy Retreats 

















y the scene, Dut aiso the 
cutting revealed our fee 
led 1 to the Tang- 

The town of Anping was 
ise ol a tl We knew its 

location by a pontoon bridge thick v Russian wagons 
in the same telltale directio The wagons 
crossed stolidly There was no precipitation in the 
lowering of the tents of the camp ont ther side 
That first clear view of our position quickened every 
at t of catching a rearguard straddle of a 
I mist had favored the Rus s. It had 
cautious and given t cover for 
retrea O ridge ir infantr yreaking their 
y thr rn made 
v t p prob- 





not wait on the bridge. ‘‘We are going ta make them 
scramble for it,’’ everybody thought, ‘‘and there will 
be sharp work down there in a few minutes.”’ 

**No, we're not,’’ we knew a moment later, when one 
flash and seven more in succession spoke from the other 
side of the river to the left of the bridge. No shrapnel 
came in reply. The entry of the battery into the game 
settled it. The rest had no more dramatic interest than 
the last half of the ninth inning to the victorious ‘‘outs.”’ 

On the 28th, the God of Battle rewarded us with a 
parterre box, where we could see the spectacle as a whole 
and in detail as well. At this point the Tang-ho bends 
sharply. By Anping it runs for a time due north; a 
mile from Anping it runs almost due east. From a high 
peak we looked down upon the bluff: in the stream- 
inclosed angle which concealed the waiting enemy, with 
irregular slopes mounting to a high ridge at his back. 

Far to the west, on some rocky summit, I could see 
the glitter of a heliograph sending messages to and 
from all parts of the Russian line, which must fall back 
systematically lest some fraction or other find itself 
surrounded. We did not know then that the heliograph 
was on the hill of Chusan, which was the centre of the 

tual frontal defence of Liao-Yang itself. We named 
it ‘‘Kuropatkin’s eye,’’ and we were glad to be so near 
to the gentleman himself; so near to a decisive battle. 

In the kowliang of the river bottom, on the opposite 
side from the Russian position, snuggled the Japanese 
nfantry. Welcome was the hot August sun to dry 
clothes that had been wet for two days—welcome until 
ten in the morning. By noon it was hell, and the uni- 
forms were wet again, not from rain or mist, but from 
perspiration. Overnight, while the infantry marched 
to its place, the guns had buried themselves in positions 
on the high ground nearest the river. My favorite 
mountain battery was set to look after a trench on the 
opposite bluff. In five minutes it had emptied that 
trench of a company of infantry. 

These big Russians had a good mile to go in the range 
of shrapnel-fire. They were being kicked upstairs in- 
stead of downstairs, which is harder, especially on a 
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Japanese skirmishers advancing in single file under fire 





BEFORE LIAO-YANG 


hot day. When for a moment the mountain battery 
left them alone, they would bunch together at one side 
or the other, where the ascent was easier. Thus they 
made a good target again, and bang went a shrapnel 
over their heads, and wearily they spread out again 
under the commands of their gesticulating officers. 
Just when they thought that they had passed out of 
range, a burst of blue smoke, with scattering frag- 
ments, hurried them on like the crack of a slave- 
driver’s whip. It was a man chase, nothing more or 
less, with the gunners standing as easily to their guns 
as spectators to their glasses. 

Other Russian detachments were driven out from 
their nesting places, or, from another viewpoint, they 
fell back, having held the Japanese on this line as long 
as the mind behind the heliograph desired. To force a 
division to deploy over this mountainous country means 
alone that its advance can not be more than four or five 
miles aday. By noon the way seemed fairly safe for 
the crossing. Forty or fifty men broke from the kow- 
liang in a seeming foot-race, and dashed into the stream 
just below the village which lay directly opposite to us. 


The Japanese Cross the River 


You could see the splashes of few bullets in the 
water. The forders no more stopped to fire than a pic- 
nic party getting in out of a thunderstorm stop to 
shake their fists at the heavens. Wading up to their 
armpits, the racers hastened on till they threw them- 
selves down in a dip of the opposite bank. Then they 
looked up to see if there was anything worth firing at. 
Another section of a company made a dash in their 
wake, and another, and so on. At the same time, 
crossings had been made in the same way at four other 
points of the river, the furthest point being below 
Anping. At1:15 we had no ey eg on the other side; 
at 1:30 there was a lodgment of five columns, which, in 
single file, swept transversely over the slopes, while the 
guns pursued any fleeing targets that appeared, whether 
mounted or on foot. The paths were steep, the sun was 
hot, and the lines seemed only to creep. 

When we went back toa hill in the rear where divi- 
sion headquarters were, we found General Nishi as 
usual smoking cigarette after cigarette, with his back 
to the field. When it was so dark that you could not 
see the scene of action—as if that mattered to him, 
which it did not, for his wire told him from hour to hour 
where his units were—the general lighted still one 
more cigarette and languidly mounted his horse. We, 
who had come a long way to report, retraced our steps 
over miry paths across the river to the village, to which 
we bade good-by without breakfast before it was light. 
We went to a ridge, of course, where, of course, we 
could look across a great dip in the mountains (which 
sank to the valley of a stream, of course) toward an- 
other ridge. We could see our troops advancing with 
their accustomed tactics, but we could hear neither 
rifles nor guns. 

An officer told me that he would wave a handkerchief 
when there was any action, and I went down to a little 
brook, where I washed my face and boiled some rice, 
and roasted an eggplant and an ear of corn. About 
noon, when the signal came, I departed and followed a 
winding valley road, which brought me to a village on 
still another bend of the Tang-ho. We were told that 
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JAPANESE ENGINEERS OF THE FOURTH ARMY WAITING FOR THE ORDER TO ENTER LIAO-YANG 


we should be here for a few days. This was in keeping 
with all camp talk, which provided, first, for an ap- 
roach to the main positions at Liao-Yang, and then, 
or the final assault, as two separate actions. 

By this time I had become intensely human and per- 
sonal. My pack ponies came up and I had a good 
breakfast; while I was told that the division head- 
quarters had departed overnight, giving us the slip— 
as if we minded freedom of movement !—and from over 
the ridges to the west I heard the pounding of guns in 
such volume as I had never heard before. It was like 
the noise of the surf, rising to a roar now and then as 
a long breaker rolls in. 

At last, when I climbed a ridge, I was to see the plain 
and Liao-Yang. The havoc of five hundred guns was 
outlined as clearly as the battle panorama of a Gettys- 
burg or a Sedan when you climb the stairs after paying 
your quarter at the door. The great conflict had be- 
gun. Faintly, and but faintly, one other experience ex- 
presses the feelings of a correspondent of the First 
Army, and that is: when you are coming into a port 
after a long voyage, a telegram of vital decision and 
the change of a new land awaits you. 


II 

HE expiring range flings westward a few detached 

ridges and hills, which are to the vast plain what 

rocky island outcroppings of a precipitous coast 
are to the adjacent sea. Between them gleams the 
steel track that caused the war; that marks the course 
of the main armies and is the first premise in all their 
strategy. 

Flowing eastward at right angles to the railway is 
the Taitse River, which makes a break in the range. 
The old Peking Road runs beside it. On the southern 
bank is a typical Chinese provincial capital. There the 
Russians had many storehouses and sidings. The last 
of the heights forms a barrier of defence to the east and 
southeast. These things made Liao-Yang a battle- 
ground—these things and a fortress at the terminus of 
the railway which must still cling to a hope of relief. 

As from a promontory you might see a naval battle 
beneath, so we saw the artillery duel of August 30 and 
31. The townitself waited and held its breath. The 
only sign of action there was the military balloon, a 

ellow ball that rose higher than the old pagoda tower. 

o the southward you saw the movement of hospital 
and ammunition trains, and under the shade of groves 
and farmhouses the waiting units whose aspect said 
that the army was engaged. 


The Plan of Attack 


All these were set like pattern-work within a fence of 
fire presently as safe from wounds and death as a library 
nook from a driving storm. Further on along the rail- 
road is a camel’s hump of rock, Chusan—which we of 
the Second Division had named *‘Kuropatkin’s eye,”’ 
from the heliograph we had seen there during the fight 
of the 28th. In a semicircle, of which that was the 
midway point, and the Taitse River was the diameter, 
lay the Russian line of defence. The Second Army, 
which had fought its way along the railroad, was to ex- 
tend over the plain to the left of the ‘‘eye’’ and enter 
Liao Yang from that side. Eastward from the ‘‘eye’’ 
run the hills and detached ridges which merge into 


the range at right angles. Here in the ‘‘corner’’ among 
a chaos of heights, the Fourth Army, which had mas- 
tered the passes on the road from Takushan, came into 
position. On its right was the First Army, which had 
elbowed its way with many flanking movements through 
the mountains, until at last it saw the plain. Shoulder 
to shoulder on the day the masters had set, all the prob- 
lems each had had to solve became significantly past 
history. 

That old question which we had ever asked in the 
months of our waiting in camp on our way from the 
Yalu—* Will Kuropatkin stand at Liao-Yang?’’—was 
answered for the trouble of climbing to the top of a 
ridge by the flashing of five hundred guns, like the 
sparks from wood when a red-hot iron is drawn across 
it. That scene of armed strength, the most magnificent 
since the Germans were before Sedan, did not turn my 
thoughts to Kuropatkin but to another general, the 
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PUNISHED FOR LOOTING 


The Japanese are sharp with thieves. This looter was caught in the 
act in Liao-Yang and was strung up for two hours as an example 


One sweeping 


head of the Russian railroad system 
**made good”’ 


glance told you that Prince Hilkoff bad 
with his single-track railroad 

It was strange to find the first great batt 
ern arms in the suburbs of a Manchurian 
strange to find here on this day a tribute t 
nobleman because he had learned railroading over vast 
America 


" 


e with mod 
town, and 


»a Russiar 


expanses from bureau to locomotive in 
strange, too, and Oriental, that a correspondent at 


tached to the Japanese army should see the operations 
of the Russian better than those of the Japanese side 
For a group of foreigners had taken the place of Ku 
roki’s army. They occupied the right end of the line 
resting on the Taitse. 

On the afternoon of the 29th, the Second Division had 
swung into position here very demonstratively, and on 
the night of the 2gth it fell back in the quietest kind of 
a way, and, crossing the Taitse to join the Twelfth in 
Kuroki’s flanking movement, left correspondents and 
attachés with their mentors to choose a place where 
they could see the plain for twenty miles around. In 
this re map the only reduction to scale was the 
limits of our field-glasses. 


lief 


The Possibilities of the Battie 


Realizing the object of each movement, we were to 
have the problems of a battle’s tactics worked out be 
fore our eyes. The five bridges back of the town spoke 
volumes. Only once during the first day was there a 
sign of life on any of them. Then a train crossed, and 
by its smoke as it moved northward we could denote 
the line of the railroad. Behind a parailel row of hills 
to the eastward were the camps of th: battalions pro- 
tecting the flank. A schoolboy could have understood 
instantly how Kuropatkin must go once we drove these 
battalions back. With the bridges destroyed after his 
crossing, the Japanese frontal line was momentarily 
powerless, and Kuroki might have to resist the pressure 
of the whole Russian army. When the Japanese Sec- 
ond Army, swinging to the left over the level plain to 
the west of Liao-Yang, could force back the Russian 
right, then the front must fall back to the town: so it 
must if we secured possession of the ‘‘corner.’ 

The gap on our right between the Fourth and the 
First Armies offered an opportunity such as Wellington 
used at Salamanca. If Kuroki could make his threat on 
the railroad insistent enough, if Oku and Nodau could 
shake the Russian defence on the Liao-Yang side, then 
Kuropatkin would be too busy elsewhere to spare the 


troops to plunge into the opening. Therein lay the 
‘“‘nerve”’ of Japanese strategy ; therein its success. The 
board and the pieces were before us, and we who sat on 
the hills as spectators understood the game—ay, and 
the mighty stake. 

When Captain March, the artillery expert of our 
General Staff; looked on a volume of f never 





equaled in the world before, he drew a deep breath and 
said: ‘*This is great !’’ 

Again he said, ‘‘This is great!’ and again 

But it was’ not the words or even the way he spoke 
them, as much as March’s deep breaths, that expressed 
our feelings. All, soldiers and correspondents alike, 
had talked by the campfires of little « uigns of what 
a great battle with modern arms would be like—and 
here was our ambition glutted to sati 
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AN OUTPOST WATCHING THE ENEMY 


The Jong range of modern rifles makes the approach of infantry to a position a matter of patience 
and endurance. At Liao-Yang parties of Japanese would lie all day in the burning sun watching 
40 opportunity to gain a few yards and then rush on to some other shelter, there to wait again 


In that ‘‘corner’’ where ridge met spur in the chaos 
of battling landslide, we could mark the 
of our batteries as you mark the factory portion of a 
town by its chimneys. Over each one hung the blue 
curls of the enemy's shrapnel. Deeper than their 
neighbors spoke our captured Russian guns which were 
with the Imperial Guards, now the extreme right of 
the main line and attached to the Fourth Army 

One Japanese battery was marked as a particular tar- 
get. I counted twenty puffs over it inside of a minute. 
We could see the guns that sent them out, and their 
flashes were ugly orange red, and the puffs, except for 
the lightning flicker of their bursts, might have been a 
display of daylight fireworks. For an interval of a few 
minutes the fire would 
cease, except for an oc- 
casional shot, as if the 
gunners were keeping 
their heads in. We 
would conclude that 
the Japanese had had 
the worst of it. Then 
as you would flip out 
the fingers of your 
hand from the palm, 
one after another, the 
air would be sprinkled 
again with blue curls 

The fact was that th. 
marked battery was 
doing ugly work among 
the Russian infantry, 
as we c 
whenever it broke 
afresh the Russian 
guns had 
trate and drive 
ners back to 
mates The 
the marked 
its own side 


positions 
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required numbering of discip 
“uMary shells and in sucl iner chnecKs and 
balances you get the sense of an artillery due 
No heliograph was being used on the hill of Cl 
on that day, y T be I It was an island in a 
fog of shrapne Along the spurs and as far pas 
it as we could an liter ire. Ir 
the dip between the ‘‘ey: il Russiar 
guns were tiers dee} i ine yame Wi 
weapons t hurl sixteen pounds of steel jacket in 
closing tw red odd bullets, played in much the 
same way battle between snow forts 
c > otl side is exposed, and 





The trick is 
to keep down 
sian battery, excey 





side replies. Every Rus 


beyond the 





those lost in the haz 
i not see a single flash 








eye was visible; but we cot 
from a Japanese We could see only the results of 
he Japanese fire, w the results of the Russian fire 
we could determine in the rner’’ alone 





In your ears always was aro hich, at times, was 
s thick as tha acataract. If there were interval 
ee of any report, it brought y the speech of in 
antry so conti is that it purred like a rubber tire 





over a freshly macadamized road. This reminded you 
again that the g “re only the brasses and the 
rums of this international orchestra. On the last of 

he Ru lay the Russian 

beyond them, in front of the Japa 








Charges and Counter-Charges 














What charges ere being made and what charges 
were failing we ttell. We only knew that any 
iccessful advar sen ach Russian guns. 
Che infantry of t F th Army we knew were moving 
rward. We heard the eers of a position taken, but 
aw not one of the Japanese soldiers w had taken it 
Then we saw the Rus ing over the ridge in a 
inter-cha eir cheers when they 
recoveret d lost. Like every other part 
of the Russiar € “y were in position to resist 
to the deat They had been surprised, but they had 
kept the 1 the counter-charge 
These neer called the spectator I wanted to be 
nearer t é ‘ line and to feel the pulse of that 
arm which is ) ar w of attle But I 
knew, to I whole which had the 
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fascination of a fortune at hazard onathrow. At any 
moment the line might break, and the confusion of 
many regiments and many guns would be under our 
eye. We watched its length feverishly for the first 
sign of weakness 

Facing the heights on which we sat were the Russians 
awaiting the attack on our right. The battery on the 
ridge directly between us and the town had us in easy 
range. One of the attachés chivalrously reasoned that 
its commander recognized through his telescope that 
we were only sightseers. More likely, having in mind 
the attachés and correspondents on the Russian side, 
he was not likely to waste his ammunition doing his 
enemy a favor. Between the base of the hills and the 





DINNER IN THE RAIN 


After the Second Division's bloody fight south of the Tang River there was a drenching rain 
which lasted all night The men put up their thin shelter tents and slept on the wet ground 


Taitse-ho, another battery was stretched across the 
intervening levels 

Two idle batteries, then, at least, waited all day 
while the division that threatened them was miles 
away. This gap was protected by only the thinnest 
reen of Japanese cavalry. All the transportation of 
the First Army, its ammunition, its flank, its rear, lay 
exposed to vigorous assault by horse or foot. 

Early in the war, the essays of the Russian cavalry 
had been met by infantry of the First Army catching 
them in the valley with a plunging fire. Now we had 
not even a few companies on the hills that looked down 
on the Taitse-ho and the Tang-ho. As we made the 
feint of a division serve as another division, so we made 





the mountain batteries played a clever part. 
the enemy, and, fighting all day, worked ali night again preparing for the next day's battle 


JAPANESE MOUNTAIN BATITERY IN ACTION 


in the advance of Kuroki, froia August 25 to August 30, to a junction with the other two armies, 


Over night they built their emplacements close to 


the Japanese infantry’s reputation protect our line of 
communication. And the Russian gunners lay in the 
shade, and the Russian infantry looked over the near 
ridges for our coming. 1 wondered that Sheridan and 
Stuart did not turn in their graves 

Toward noon of the 30th, the clear sky of the early 
morning became overcast. Clouds hung above the 
smoky mist of the shrapnel. Nature was in no mood 
for rain; but the thunders of the guns literally shook 
it out of the heavens. The gusts of moisture came 
down angrily and niggardly. They were thickest where 
the fire was thickest.. But none of the guee of either 
side stopped. As night came on, the flashes of the 
muzzles and of the shrapnel bursts put points of flame 
in a lowering mantle of darkness. When I fell asleep, I 
still heard some firing. It was the gunners’ blind 
effort to dismay the infantry which lay grimly waiting 
on one side and grimly ambitious on the other. 


The Dawning of Another Day of Battle 


The morning of the 31st was as fair as that of the 
30th. Silver streak of stream and dust streak of road, 
and line of shrapnel smoke and gun-flashes, disappeared 
into the haze of an August day fit for the ripening of 
kowliang and corn. Liao-Yang lay still, a patch of 
silence on the plain. Its five bridges, including that of 
the railroad, were still undotted spans across t 1e stream. 
The white and drab houses of the native city merged 
with the green of their gardens. The military balloon 
was making its first morning ascension. Inside of the 
fence of fire the units of the army’s rear seemed in the 
same position as yesterday. There was no lull in the 
thunders which had began at daybreak. The last 
twenty-four hours seemed like a month. This artillery 
duel had become an institution. 

But, yes, a closer look showed a change—a little 
change. The bursts of the Japanese shrapnel were now 
carried far to the other side of ‘‘Kuropatkin’s eye’ 
toward the town, and they played continuously over a 
Russian battery in a position further to the rear 
than any held before. By hand the men of Oku's 
army had dragged all the way from Nanshan, where 
they were captured, these five-inch Canets whose bite 
was worthy of their bark. The artillerists, who had 
struggled with them over bad roads, had their reward. 
Now, for the first time in this war, except at Port 
Arthur, the gunners of the victorious Japanese could 
stand out of range of the Russian guns which were his 
target. There is no joy sweeter to an artillerist’s heart 
than that: Then, too, in that ‘‘corner’’ of congested 
hills and congested artillery-fire, it was evident that 
some of the Russian guns had fallen back a little; but 
that might have been only to rectify the line. 

The infantry supporting the battery on the ridges 
directly opposite the correspondents’ cita- 
del of observation, tramped heavily, Rus- 
sian fashion, into the gully and up on to 








AN ORDERLY REPORTING TO GENERAL OSAGAWA 


On the night of August 29, General Osagawa's brigade of the Second Division 
made a feint toward Liao-Yang on the south bank of the Taitse-ho. The photograph 
shows an orderly bringing a message about the Russian position to the General 


the ridge near us, and looked over the top 
of that and stopped there for atime. Past 
the battery on the bank of the Taitse-ho 
four guns trotted out leisurely in recon- 
noissance behind infantry and cavalry that 
had gone ahead. They were fairly in line 
with the rear of the Fourth Army. After 
a few shots in our direction, which met 
with no response, they went back, and so 
did the infantry on the ridges in front of 
the correspondents, without even sending 
us to cover with a volley or two. We felt 
most insignificant and unworthy. 

Now, Kuropatkin in his report tells us 
that his plan was to let Kuroki isolate his 
army and then destroy it in detail. On the 
morning of the gist, he says, he learned— 
presumably from this reconnoissance—of 
the broad gap in our lines; but he was 
being crowded so hard in other directions 
that he had no troops to spare for the op- 
portunity. The daring of Japanese strat- 
egy had taken the nature of its enemy into 
account and had reckoned well. By hisown 
confession, Kuropatkin had not discovered 
the gap until thirty-six hours after it existed. 
A half-dozen good American scouts would 
have informed him soon after sun upon the 
29th; these men would have been worth 
more to the Russians than any half-dozen 
of their colonels. (Continued on page 26.) 
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RUSSIA’S WAR BALLOON AT THE FRONT 








Photographs by J. F. J. Archibald, Collier's Corr: pondent with the Russian Army. Copyright 1904 vy Coll uu 
The Tenth Corps of the Russian Army had a balloon, which was frequently used at Liao-Yang, and during the operations preceding the great battle, to make obser- 
vations. Gas for the balloon was manufactured by engines stationed at headquarters, and conveyed to the front, for use in the balloon, in a huge oblong af 
: 
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THE BALLOON AND ITS ESCORT OF TURKESTAN COSSACKS 





























THE GAS BAG BEING CONVEYED ACROSS THE TAITSE RIVER BY MEN OF THE 


BALLOON SECTION 
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In the suburbs of a provincial capital of Manchuria came the firé teft on a large scale of that 
acme of European civilization, smokeless powder, rapid-fire field gins, and long-range rifles 
The operations embraced more men than ever fought ma single action before For the 
soldier Liao-Yang offers the fir practical results in the beginning of a new era in warfare 

Liao-Y ang was won hrat by night attacks, which uropean Rafts had considered impract 

cable because of the resultant confusion ; by the frontal attack, which modern weapons of 
precision were supposed to have made impossible ; by a splendid self-confidence in the use 
of European arms on the part of a race new to them ; by Oniental pahence in waiting under 
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THE GREATEST 8aAt7 


s by James H. Hare, Collier's Special War Photographe» 


JAPANESE ENTERING LIAO-YANG THROUGH A BREACH IN THE OLD CITY WALL WHICH THE RUSSIANS MADE TO FACILITATE THEIR RETREAT 


FOUR CANET GUNS CAPTURED BY THE JAPANESE AT NANSHAN HILL, AND DRAGGED 150 MILES BY HAND, IN ACTION AGAINST THE RUSSIANS AT LIAO-YANG 
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ing the Japanese First Army. 


SOLDIERS OF KUROKI’S ARMY BUILDING A FUNERAL PYRE PREPARATORY TO BURNING 
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THE RUSSIAN POSITIONS IN THE MANCHURIAN PASSES 


Li Au n A Cofy 1904 0% i y 


Strong I f infantry and artillery were stationed 
. 4 


in the mountains east and south of Liao-Yang to oppose 


Kuroki’s advance, and severe actions were 


Chapan passes before the Russians were driven back into the Liao plain, where the three Japanese armies united 





A RUSSIAN SKIRMISH LINE ADVANCING AGAINST THE JAPANESE IN THE MOUNTAINS NEAR ANPING 
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A BATTERY OF THE SIXTH EAST SIBERIAN ARTILLERY BRIGADE ON THE HEIGHTS ABOVE TOWAN 
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KUROPATKIN’S PERSONAL CONDUCT OF THE CAMPAIGN 


Photographs by Victor K. Bulla, Collier's War Photegraphe / , 


General Kuropatkin has commanded in person at many of the lesser battles preceding the great fights at Liao-Yang ar 


for him to inspect positions before a battle and review and encourage the troops he has left his headquarter 
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GENERAL KUROPATKIN MAKING A TOUR OF INSPECTION OF THE RUSSIAN POSITIONS EAST OF LIAO-YANG 


GENERAL KUROPATKIN AWARDING THE CROSS OF ST. GEORGE TO SOLDIERS FOR BRAVERY.IN BATTLE 
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4 
grapher wi tpanese First Army. Copyright 1904 by Collier's Weekly 

it Liao-Yang, and much of the fighting is done in fields of millet standing eight feet high, those who fall on the field, 

This happened in many cases, and frequently wounded officers 


ie, uncared for, to die of hunger, thirst, and fever. 
he cold, drizzling rain, unattended, for twenty-four hours, sometimes for two days, before the hospital corps found them 


SOME ONE HAS SPOKEN TO HIM IN RUSSIAN 


,JAPANESE OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHER GATHERING WOUNDED THAT HAVE LAIN FOF HOURS IN THE RAIN 
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tate FVOELY SO 


“ HOULD the lily 
sing soprano?” 
That was the ques- 


tion that split the 
choir, and when the Six 
Stars choir split the 
breach was between the 
houses of Bawkis and 
Holmes. So in this in- 
stance the house of Baw- 
kis stood firmly for so- 
prano, while the house 
of Holmes contended as 
hotly for contralto. And 
even Miss Myrtle Shooter, 
the peace-loving little 
woman who presided at 
the melodeon, could not 
smooth the trouble over. 
Peace-loving, she swayed 
through three meetings, 
from contralto to soprano, 
from soprano to con- 
tralto, and at last in de- 
spair declared that she 
could not see that it made 
any difference anyway, as 
lilies never sang anyhow. By 

‘“But,’’ said Thomas 
Bawkis, speaking for that 
house, ‘‘I have heard no less than six posey songs. We 
had a beautiful one at the normal school last year, and 
I managed it entirely. I arranged the parts and trained 
the singers. I even hung the sheets, cut the holes in 
them for the heads, and posted them up to look like 
flowers. I was the sunflower myself, singing tenor, 
and the lily sang soprano. All the lilies I have ever 
seen sang soprano.”’ 

To this the three other Messrs. Bawkis said ‘‘Amen,”’ 
while Anna, their only sister, fumbled with her music 
roll. She sang soprano. 

Anywhere else than in Six Stars this should have 
settled the dispute, but Miss Susan Holmes had taken 
a course at the Airy Grove Seminary and knew just as 
much about music as any of the Bawkises. 

‘I sang the lily at Airy Grove myself,”’ she said firmly, 
“and I’m a contralto. Our soprano was the tulip." 

To that the three other Misses Holmes said ‘‘Amen,”’ 
for they all were contraltos, though Miss Lucy prided 
herself on being also a mezzo-soprano. Edgar Txsiseps, 
sitting guarded by two sisters at either side, bowed his 
head in grave acquiescence. He sang bass, the only 
bass in the choir, so the matter was to him simply one 
of family honor. 

The four Messrs. Bawkis were firm. The four Misses 
Holmes were firm. Miss Shooter wavered, and for a 
time it seemed that the church concert must be marred 
by the omission of its most novel and entertaining 
feature. When three fruitless meetings had been held, 
and the existence of the deadlock firmly established, it 
received recognition at the store, and the merits of 
the contending parties were discussed with much heat. 
Martin Holmes naturally took up cudgels in behalf of 
his four nieces, and right valiantly he laid about him 
whenever the head of a Bawkis adherent was lifted 
above the counter. All the Holmeses sang like night- 
ingales, he declared. 

“A trained singer like Susan otter know,’’ he said. 
“What did she stedy six weeks at Airy Grove fer, I 
say? The lily’s the main partin the piece. The lily 
has to do all the trillin’, an’ trullin’, an’ tra-lahin’'— 
the things that takes a trained singer.’’ 

Willie Calker had edged away from the circle swept 
by the old man’s cane. ‘‘Anna Bawkis ’ud make most 
a mighty pretty lily,’ he said stoutly. ‘‘For my part, 
when I’m sateod ten cents admission, I'd ruther have 
a pretty lily and plain — than a plain lily and 
pretty singin’.”’ The boy side-stepped quickly to avoid 
the carte-point of the old man’s cane. 

‘You hain’t no call to talk that way,’’ cried Martin. 
“The idee of a boy o’ your size speakin’ so of weemen! 
What you want is a circus, not a con-cert. And when 
it comes to con-certs the Holmeses rules. Now there 
was the girls’ older sister before she mawried—"’ 

‘‘You mean Methusela Holmes?’ inquired Willie 
innocently. 

The Holmes girls’ uncle executed a right moulinet, 
following it with a head cut, but the boy had backed 
behind the stove. 

“IT mean Palatia Holmes," shouted Martin, ‘‘an’ you 
has no right to talk so disrespectful. She was a lady. 
She mawried Oscar Hockewout from Turkey Walley, 
a man what couldn’t raise a note, an’ within a year he 
had the most beautiful bass voice you ever listened to. 
They ain’t a man around these parts can go so low as 
Ossy Hockewout. ‘Hen he sings it sounds like it was 
comin’ outen a gushin’ well.” 

‘But you take Susan Holmes a-singin’ the lily,’ 
Willie- ventured from a safe perch on ‘the counter. 
‘‘Did you ever see a lily with spectackles?”’ 

“‘Did‘ you ever see a tulip with red “hair, an’ a red 
mustache, an’ pop eyes, an’ a hook nose?’’ retorted the 
old man, aaeding the floor with his cane. ‘‘Jest think 
o’ Tom Bawkis as a tulip! Mighty souls!”’ 

Echoes of these discussions reached the choir. Susan 
Holmes was naturally disturbed by the comment on 
the physical charms of her house, and naturally she 
was more determined than ever that her family should 
show what it could do. Likewise with Thomas Bawkis, 
born as he had been with a superabundance of feelings. 
Thomas wore those feelings all over him, and it was 
certain that they would be hurt from whatever quarter 
he was approached. Now he was deeply stung, and so 
was more dogged than ever in his determination to 
show the village what his family could do. Vote after 
vote was taken, and still the deadlock was unbroken. 
The week of the concert came, and not one rehearsal 
of the great sextette had been held, for every ballot on 
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‘© I'm a blo-hud, re-hed, ro-ho-hose, I love the li-hillie.’’ 


NELSON LLOYD, Author of “The Soldier 


the lily question brought the same result, five votes 
each é. Susan Holmes and Anna Bawkis. Miss 
Shooter was in despair. She began to arrange in 
secret for an infant cantata, resolved as she was that 
the programme should have at least one feature more 
unusual than the long series of duets and solos. 

Six Stars*never heard that cantata. Such might 
have been its fortune had not Edgar Holmes, sitting 
surrounded by sisters at that last choir meeting before 
the great event, chanced to catch the eye of Anna 
Bawkis, who was flanked at each side by brothers. 
She looked quickly to the music on her lap, and Edgar 
strove to appear unconscious by studying the chart of 
the posey song that Miss Myrtle had spread across the 
wall. There he saw, done in crayon, the post of each 
flower on the line with the name of the singer beside 
it, in a clear, round, pedagogic hand—at the left the 
daisy, Miss Emily Holmes, contralto, with the sun- 
flower, Mr. Henry Bawkis, baritone, at her side; at the 
right the tulip, Mr. T. Bawkis, tenor, with the butter- 
cup, Miss Lucy Holmes, mezzo-soprano. There was 
his own place, Mr. E. Holmes, basso, and beside him 
the lily, the post of honor, unfilled and likely to be 
vacant forever. He looked at the girl again and caught 
one furtive glance; then he sought to hide his confu- 
sion in his music. 

The melody began to ring through his brain, and 
softly he began to hum it, beating time all the while 
with his head: 

“I'm a blo-hud, re-hed, ro-ho-hose, 
I love the li-hillie.”’ 


His sister Emily had to poke him to call him to him- 
self again long enough to drop his ballot in the hat 
which Miss Shooter was passing around. 

He voted. And the deadlock was broken! Miss 
Anna Bawkis, 6; Miss Susan Holmes, 4. 

Miss Lucy Holmes declared that some one had made 
a mistake, and she demanded that the vote be taken 
again. Miss Martha supported her, and so did Miss 
Emily, in spite of Miss Susan’s assertions that it made 
no difference to her personally. Thomas Bawkis was 

sitive that no mistake had been made, but was will- 
ing to accede to the ladies’ demands and allow one last 
and decisive ballot. Mr. Bawkis was vindicated and 
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“You mean Methusela Holmes?" inquired Willie innocently 
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He was about to rise 
when his eyes caught the 
lily’s part. He shot a 
quick glance at his sister 
sitting demurely at hi 
side studying her notes, 
and from her he looked 
to Edgar Holmes, whose lips and head were mov- 
ing in a musical pantomime. 

“It seems to me,’’ said Thomas then, with sudden 
sharpness, ‘‘that the rose otter be a tenor."’ 

The house of Holmes declared itself. The music 
distinctly called for a bass, they said, and the tulip was 
the tenor part. If Mr. Bawkis actually thought that 
he knew more than ,the composer, then he and his 
brothers had better have a male quartet all to them- 
selves and be done with it. 

It was hard for Mr. Bawkis to overrule the com 
poser, but he did. He explained that eviclently the 
music had been originally written for a choir that did 
not have a competent tenor, but he felt positive that 
his brother John would be able todo the part much 
more melodiously with his high, clear voice than Edgar 
with his heavy bass—not but what Mr. Holmes was the 
best in his line in the valley. 

Miss Shooter was in despair. She tore the chart from 
the wall and declared that she just didn’t care. She 
had given all her time and thought and plannin’ to 
that posey song; she had wrote away for the music 
she had got the paints to make the flowers with; she 
had told everybody all about it. And here it was all 
fadin’ away .1to an infant’s cantata, and if there was 
anything Six Stars was wore out with it was cantatas. 

Well, and good, and reasonable, Thomas Bawkis 
said, but just the same the rose should sing tenor. The 
whole idee of the piece was a passion song, the lily and 
the rose singing of their love, with the other flowers 
coming in as seconds, making a background of melody, 
a setting of harmony; love was a high-flying, cloudlike 
sentiment that always had its best expression in soar- 
ing tenor tones; bass was the voice of great deeds, of 
power, of battle, and as little akin to tenor as accom- 
plishment to promise. 

Susan Holmes returned cuttingly that Mr. Baykis 
could sing both bass and tenor to her or to any of her 
sisters, and she was sure it would not make any differ- 
ence; her own feelings on the cloudiness of the love 
sentiment found no better expression than in her single 
state; she noticed, moreover, that all the Bawkises 
were tenors—not that she meant to imply anything. 

Miss Shooter declared that she never did see such 
people, and for her part she’d have no more to do with 
arrangin’ special sextets; infants were 
easier to handle, and she would devote 
her time to cantatas. With that she 
began to gather up the music, as a sign 
that all was at an end. 

Henry Bawkis, the sunflower, not 
comprehending the latest move of the 
head of his house, nor understanding 
why he should be sacrificed on the al- 
tar of his brother John’s ambition, sug- 
gested that they have a ballot on the 
rose. It wasa rule of the choir that a 
vote must be taken on any question 
when a member demanded it, and both 
factions knew so well that this could 
only be a formal declaration of another 
deadlock that they consented. So sure 
were the Holmeses of the result that 
they were pinning on their hats and 
gathering up their wraps while Miss 
Shooter passed the hat about. Thomas 
Bawkis knew so well what the vot 
must be that he declared angrily that 
some one had made a mistake when 
Miss Myrtle announced six votes for 
Edgar Holmes and four for John Baw- 
kis. It was perfectly evident. he said 
that some one in the choir did not un: 
derstand the question at issue. | Saying 
this, he glared at his sister, who was so 
occupied with her music that she seemed 
neither to see nor hear him. Her lips 
were moving in a mute solo; her head 





of the Valley” 


was Swinging in time to the musi her 
upturned eyes and arched brews: told 
that she was taking a high note in her 
mind. 

“It is perfectly clear to me,’’ said 
Thomas, *‘that was the real sentiments, 
the honest opinion. of those presént ex- 


pressed by the ballot on the rose ques- 
tion, there'd be a deadlock.”’ 
‘‘An’ it’s perfectly clear to me,’ cried 
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Miss Shooter imperiously, taking her place at the me- 
lodeon and opening out her music, ‘that if those of you 
who are posies don't stand right up now an’ begin 
practicin’ there won't be a deadlock—there'll be a 


cantata 


“It is through the 


noble efforts of our choir working 
} t 








together by a com impulse for a common end,”’ 
said the Rev. Mr nk in opening the concert, ‘‘that 
we able to present to-night a progrim of un- 
rivaled excellence. In behalf of the entire community 
I wish to thank them.’’ The pastor waved his hand to 


the two rows of chairs at the end of the platform 
where, under command of Miss Shooter, the choir sat, 
eyes demurely downcast, fumbling their music rolls 
*‘And I think,’’ continued Mr. Spink, ‘‘that we should 
now acknowle our debt to the others who 
are to enterta us to-night—to the little 
iren who are to sing; to Miss Bertha 
Sponholler, who is to render a guitar solo; 
to William Calker, who by the way of a vari- 
ation is to recite that inimitable dialect piece, 
“How Pumpledink Set the Hen.’”’ 

Right heartily the audience acknowledged 
its debt, Martin Holmes, in the front row, 
leading the applause with the loud thumps 
of his cane, which continued long after the 
general handclapping had ceased and only 
stopped when his wife peremptorily clasped 
her hand on the knob of the stick. 

‘“Peace, peace, peace,’’ the anthem by the 
choir, the first number, was a splendid thing 
to open with, and set the standard for the 
rest of the performance. That standard was 
maintained. Up to the posey song Six Stars 
had never’ heard such a concert. Miss Spon- 
holler's guitar solo was a novelty, interesting 
to a degree because of the oddity of the instru- 
ment. Irving Killowill’s rendering of ‘I’m 
a Little Soldier Boy, Brave and. True,” 
evoked storms of applause, for the village 
had never seen it done with such an elaborate 
setting, as the boy wasin uniform and marched 
up and down with a gun, asword, and a drum, 
while he piped that battle-song of childhood. 
John Bawkis’s ‘Tell Me, Darling, Dost Thou 
Love Me,”’ cast over the company a soft, 
sentimental mist which was swept away by 
the storm and riot of Murphy Kollaberger’s 
cornet. Willie Calker convulsed the audience 
with the classic story of Pumpledink and the 
hen, and one and all agreed that though it 
was not music it made a welcome break in the 
programme. At last came the great sextet. 

A posey song was not a thing to be stood 
up and rattled off as though it was of no 
consequence. It required long, expectant 
waiting on the part of the audience, with fre- 
quent shuffles of feet and impatient handclaps. 
It required a curtain to be spread across the 
church, with mysterious whispering and flut- 
terings behind it, and Miss Shooter running out before 
it every now and then for no other purpose than torun 
back again. Mr. Spink had to rise suddenly from his 
pew, and go behind the scenes, and come back, looking 
very serious and shaking his head. Willie Calker got 
excited and pulled the curtains apart too soon, so the 
cries behind them drowned the applause of the -+house. 
Everybody in the choir wanted to remove the boy from 
his post of honor, but it was very dark behind the 
scenes, the only bracket-lamp flickering dreadfully 
and he threatened to take his new bull’s-eye lantern 
with him if they made him go. Miss Shooter had 
found that indispensable in her work of putting the 
last touches on the flowers. Miss Sponholler ran out 
and got Mr. Spink. The pastor hurried behind the 
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scenes again, and returned to his seat looking graver 
than ever. Miss Myrtle absently sprang before the 
curtain, turned the bull’s-eye on the audience, screamed 
and disappeared. The audience became restless, and 
Martin Holmes beat the floor with his cane. John 
Holmes stepped forth with one hand upraised and 
asked every one to be quiet, as ‘‘it’’ was about to begin. 
Every one obeyed and for five minutes absolute silence 
reigned. The strain was too much. Some bad boys 
in the rear of the church began to whist!e shrilly while 
the better ones in front hissed. ‘That brought Miss 
Belle Spink forth to the melodeon, and when she 
screwed up the stool, spread out the music, and feath- 
ered her fingers over the keys, every one said, ‘‘At 
last!’’ and settled back to real enjoyment. Instead 
Miss Spink played a very long solo. It had the desired 
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“It is perfectly clear to me,” said Thomas, “there'd be a deadlock” 


effect, for there was absolute silence for some minutes 
after she had disappeared into the enshrouded plat- 
form. Then pandemonium broke loose. Mr. Spink 
had to rise in his place and quell the confusion by an 
appeal for the patience of the company. 

But even posey songs must begin some time. Miss 
Shooter took her place at the melodeon, smiling, and 
all was well. She screwed the stool down again. She 
arranged the musi She cried, ‘‘Now!"’ 

Willie Calker drew the curtain. 

There were the six giant posies that Miss Myrtle had 
painted on a screen of sheets, all in a row, the daisy 
and the sunflower, the lily and the rose, the buttercup 
and the tulip. The heads of the singers projecting 
through holes formed the centres about which she had 


builded and painted the bursting buds, with their tall 
green stalks, and so natural did they look that every- 
body cried ‘‘Ah!’’ and so prolonged was the applause 
that it was some moments before Edgar Holmes could 
start. At last the melodeon drowned the audience, and 
in that heavy voice of his he began: 
**l'm a blo-hud, re-hed, ro-ho-hose, 
I love the li-hillee.”’ 

Anna Bawkis quickly demonstrated that the Holmeses 
were not the only women in the valley who could trill 
and trull and tra-lah. She turned her eyes to the ceil- 
ing and went soaring: 

“I'm a li-hillee, 

A beutcheous li-hillee, 

I love the ro-hose.”’ 
And all this time Henry Bawkis from the sunflower’s 
heart was baritoning, ‘‘Oh, fie—fie—fie.’’ 
And at the other end of the sheet Thomas 
Bawkis, the tulip, was tossing high C’s in 
the air while he sang of the ‘“Blo-uh-uh-ud, 
re-eh-eh-ed, ro-ho-ho-hose.’’ And the daisy 
and the buttercup were echoing ‘‘She- 
loves-the-ro-hose.”’ 

The rose loved the lily. He told her so in 
fifty different keys. When he was not hurl- 
ing it forth, the others were doing so in 
soaring notes while he said, ‘‘Rum-rum- 
rum-rum-rum-rum.”’ 

The lily loved the rose. She vowed it 
unblushingly before all that company. She 
trilled it forth; she trulled it forth; she tra- 
lahed it forth. Oft in the dewy eve, she said, 
she thought of him, when the moon was gleam- 
ing o'er the sea and the evening shadows fell. 

Of course, everybody knew it was just sing- 
ing. Of course, everybody would have thought 
so to this day had it not been for Willie Calker. 
Of course, it was purely an accident that 
Willie, at his post behind the scenes, should 
turn his lantern for just that one second. It 
was just one second, too, but there on the 
white sheet glowed that fiery bull’s-eye. 

‘“*I lo-hove the li-hillee,"’ sang the uncon- 
scious rose. 

“I lo-hove the ro-hose,’’ sang the uncon- 
scious lily. 

How that posey-song should have ended Six 
Stars never learned. It never saw another. 
Of this one the climax was a scream from 
the lily, a growl from the rose. The melo- 
deon was silent in a flash and Miss Shooter 
sprang to close the curtain. Then nothing 
could be seen. There was the wall of muslin 
to cover it all. But Willie Calker could be 
heard protesting that he meant no harm; 
he’d turned the lantern around just one 
teeny bit of a second: he was only curious. 
Thomas Bawkis could be heard declaring 
that he suspected it all along, and Anna 
Bawkis said she didn’t care who saw it, and 
Edgar Holmes proclaimed his freedom in no 
uncertain tones. The wails of the four Misses Holmes 
would have drowned all else had not the audience 
risen to its feet and cheered. Even the upraised hand 
of Mr. Spink could not silence the uproar. 

But in the climax of that posey song the figure that 
in the memory of Six Stars comes out boldest, risin 
above the storm of music, is Martin Holmes, a bent ol 
form, standing there that one second when Willie 
Calker was curious, pointing with his cane to the 
brilliant bull’s-eye among the posies and to the sil- 
houette there. 

Above the melodeon’s wheezy strains, above the 
trilling and the trulling, above the rum-rum-rumming 
of the bass, sounded his high, cracked voice: 

‘The rose is a—holtin’ the lily’s hand.” 


ON THE TRACK:.OF THE AR 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, Collier's Special War Correspondent with the Japanese Second Army 


HAICHENG, August 25 

AM hoping that the country through which the Japa- 

nese army fought may still be of interest to those at 

home. To us who for twelve days followed in the 

track of the army the country was interesting, be- 
eause after four months of imprisonment in Tokio and 
a week on a transport, we thought we were again free 
men. We did not then suspect that we had merely 
stepped out of the frying-pan of Tokio into the fire of 
Haicheng. For though we are now only ten miles from 
the Russian army, you in the States know much more 
of the war than do we, locked up in idleness in the mud 
i of a mud-walled city. On the 
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horses or food for ourselves; and, as no one seemed 
to know where we were billeted, we halted for hours 
in the street while our horses kicked each other and 
us. Those whose owners had naively tied them to 
cartwheels promptly stuck both forelegs between the 
spokes, threw themselves on their backs, and promised 
to drive in the ribs of whoever attempted their rescue. 
The sun scorched like a burning glass, the mud walls 
kept out every wandering breeze, and the white dust, 
stale and stagnant, was kicked into the air by thousands 
of hoofs and feet, and hung like acurtain in the air. I 
hid my horse in a Chinaman’s compound, and in lack of 
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food smoked a pipe in an inclosure of trees and waving 
green hidden away ina corner of the walls. It had once 
been a vast garden, but now the weeds rose higher than 
a man’s head, and one could see nothing above them 
but two deeply carved monoliths and the tiled roofs of 
scattered houses. A barefooted boy parted the weeds, 
unwound his pigtail as you would raise your hat in 
greeting, beckoned me, and disappeared again into the 
jungle. I followed, stumbling over crawling vines and 
brushing away clinging branches, until I began to won- 
der if I were to be kidnapped by Chinese brigands, de- 
capitated by Boxers, or hanged as a spy. The weeds 
ceased at the stone step of a low one-story 
building, and my mysterious guide threw 
open an iron-barred door and solemnly mo- 





com pour 
1st of ist, we left the coast with an end- « 
Tess of Peking carts, mules, oxen 








wagons, straining, howling coolies, 





and sq sealing Japanese stallions, and in an 
hour passed the hills of Nanshan. Witha 

gress eighteen miles south and 
another going forward a hundred miles to 
the north, we did not halt to study Nanshan 
Its trenches held the same bleak interest as 
does a baseball diamond in November. Af- 
ter six miles, Kinchow, which fell the day 
before the Nanshan hills were taken, rose 
above the trail. It was a city of one-story 
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houses surrounded by a jagged wall with 
pagoda-like watch towers; fortified gates, 
iron-bound, buttressed, medieval. We en- 
tered to find it choked and swarming. In its 








main street, transport wagons and Chinese 














tioned me toenter. Seated before us on a 
great throne was a gross, gorgeously clothed 
man, with flabby cheeks, staring black eyes, 
a ferocious expression, and an upraised arm. 
In a moment, as I became used to the dark- 
ness, I saw that this was not a man, but a 
god—an idol roughly hewn and as roughly 
coated with gilt and paint. Which god he 
was, or who the priests had been who had 
fled before the wrath of two armies and 
abandoned him, I could only guess. But in 
spite of his ferocious glances and his menac- 
ing arm, one could not but feel sorry for 
him. He cut so pitiful a figure, sitting 
alone and unhonored in his gorgeous gilt 
raiment amid this ruin of weeds and creep- 
ing vines. The path once trodden by his 
worshipers was overgrown, his table was 
bare of offerings, the dust lay deep upon his 
altar, and those who had tended it and be- 
sought his mercy had deserted him. No 








arts had locked wheels and were clamoring 
tor right of way mules and ¢ tT kevs brayed 
Japanese ponies reared, kicked and bit, long 
whiplashes fe and hundreds of drivers 
pulled and tugged, objurgated, besought 
and screamed. Our own transport had not 
come up, and we were without fodder for our 
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one was left todo him honor but a figure, 
fully armed and mounted upon a wooden 
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Societys 
New Confection 


A delightfully tempting sweetmeat 
made of the purest and most pala- 
table ingredients. Its crisp, snappy 
consistency will conserve to easy diges- 
tion. It has a most pleasing flavor with 
an enchanting aroma which constantly 
invites you to taste of this delicious con- 
fection and 
‘* One taste invites another ’’ 

New Wrinkle is the favorite con- 
fection for parties, entertainments, social gath- 
evings, and in homes where a 
pare, healthful candy is desired 
y young and old. 







For sale by leading stores 
in all cities, 

If your dealer hasn’t it, 
send us his name and ad- 
dress together with 4c in 
stamps and we will send 

you a generous sample 
or, better still, mail us 40c and 
we will deliver you a one-pound 
box by or three pounds 


for $1.00 delivered by express, 
charges prepaid, 








eGAME 
Sherlock 
VLD AS 


THE LATEST 


CRAZE 


LAUGHABLE EXOTING | 
ENTIRELY NEW. } 
FUN FOR INFORMAL PARTIES. i 


“Sherlock Holmes is the liveliest of all card games which 
if have become popular fads.""— Boston Herald. 
The Largest 
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A superb blend of finest North Carolina 
Golden Leaf, pet enone and carefully 
red, French's Mixture is the top 
notch of excellence in smoking tobacco. 
Fragrant, deliciously mild 
never bites the tongue 
It is sold direct from factory to smoker— 
can't be bought of dealers. Large trial 
ckage for 10 cents, stamps or silver. 
klet and quantity prices on request. 


French Tobacco Co. 
Statesville, N.C. 








USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILIES AND 
SMART HOTELS THROUGHOUT BUROPE 


EREBOS 
TABLE SALT 


NOURISHES 
Osea” ASP ttt Wa blag 
brain, nerves, teeth and bones. 
driest, whitest salt for table 


and kitchen. iia cil ib 
the family, naming your 


grocer. 
““CEREBOS,”’ 78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 

























5000 BREECH LOADING SHOT GUNS 
AND SPORTING RIFLES $4.00 Upwards. 
4 Catal 


96 page Ill of Sp "s supplies, 
also bargain list of guns sent on receipt of 60. in stamps. 


CHAS. J. GODFREY, 4 Warren St., New York City 














MOTION PICTURE MACHINES AND FILMS 
PROFITABLE BUSINESS—SMALL OUTLAY 
CATALOGUE FREE-—IT EXPLAINS FULLY 


MINA Lanterns Wanted ox txcuasoxp 


Harbach & Co., 809 Filbert St., Phila.,Pa. 


No attorney’s fee 
N [ S until patent is 
allowed. Write for 
Inventor's Guide. 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bldg., Washington, D. 0. 
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| we left him comforted. 
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rocking-horse, another carrying an umbrella 
of state and the barefooted boy. He showed 
by his awe-struck whispers that he still feared 
the thunderbolts of this fallen idol. Together 
from the stone floor we scraped some broken 
joss-sticks, and, sticking them in the bowl of 
sand before the golden image, set them burn- 
ing, and then placing some money on his altar 
closed the door and stole away. Let us hope 


Songs of Home 


Meanwhile the others had been billeted in 
Chinese houses, the canteen contractor who 
feeds us three times a day, occasionally, and J 
transports our luggage had arrived, and the 
servants had placed our cots on the mats, and 
hung up the fly nets. Later in our compound, 
under an arbor of grape-vines and a single 
tree, we hung out our paper lanterns, and, to 
the ungovernable amusement of our Chinese 
hosts, sang songs of home. At least we 
thought they were songs of home. When we 
last heard them on both sides of Broadway, 
the snow lay heaped and dirty, the ice was | 

iled high against fog-bound ferryboats. 
hat to-day are the songs of home? If we 
confess that for half a year we have heard 
with delight the band of the Grand Hotel at 
Yokohama play ‘‘Hiawatha’’ and “Violets,” |/ 
and that the i we sang in the Chinese 
compound was ‘My Little Chimpanzee," we 
foresee your pitying smile. But why should 
we expect you lucky ones to understand? You 
lucky ones, who, while we have been prison- 
ers in Tokio, have seen the winter melt into 
spring, the spring blossom into summer, who 
have with you now the Indian summer and 
the golden-rod; you, who have dozed away 
your vacation in a hammock or a wet bathing 
suit, have watched the finish of the Futurity, 
have dared to consider yourselves bored at a 
roof garden, have seen the Pike at the 
World's Fair, and who are now deep in your 
own war of a Presidential campaign. hat 
can you have in common with us, who, in 
spite of censors, on the wings of a coon son 
eight months old, rose above the squalor an 
pin-pricks of our prison, and for one moment 
touched hands with you across the sea? 


The Tortured Chinese Woman 


In this compound was the first Chinese 
woman I had seen in her own country. 
Her trousers and her blouse resembled so 
closely those worn by the men that it was 
only when she walked that one first guessed 
she was a woman. She walked as though she 
were stepping over hot plowshares, and her 4 
every movement exhibited the painful effort 
and awkwardness of a beginner on skates. 
All I had read or heard of the malformation | 
of the Chinese women’s feet had not prepared” 
me for the actual fact. This girl was really a 
robust, handsome young woman, with, when 
she was standing still, a tall and graceful fig- 
ure, but her feet were those of a crippled child. 
They appeared below the baggy trousers like 
the stumps of a crutch. It was a deformity 
that made one look away in disgust. They 
tell us here that this binding of the feet and 
crushing of the »ones is an exquisite agony 
not only during the first years of the woman’s 
life, but that she is never free from it. And 
they also say that this deformity, which we 
attribute to the women's bey & was origi- 
nally forced upon her to prevent her from run- 
ning away. e were not troubled with many 
visions of these unfortunate cripples, for in 
Manchuria women are more closely guarded 
than even in Turkey or Egypt. There it is 
the face that is hidden from sight, here it is 
the woman herself. Only very old women 
appear in the street, even little girls of the 
tenderest age are not allowed to show them- 
selves in public, and except those who pass us 
in their two-wheeled traveling carts, shielded 
by lattice work and wire screens, the country 
might be populated only by men. 

he next day we rode thirty-two miles, 
reaching Pulientien at seven in the evening. 
It is a Russian railroad settlement with the 
headquarters in the waiting-room of the sta- 
tion. It had been an extremely hot day, and 
as the horses had not recovered from their 
voyage on the transport, four of the sixteen 
gave out, and on the following morning were 
unable to continue. My horse, Devery—so 
called because, as 1 hai only one horse, it was 
““Devery, every, every time’’—was one of the 
four, so I left my servant to take care of him 
and went forwardona mule. As he isa coal- 
black mule, with a fine voice and a rare sense 
of humor, I asked him whether he wanted to 
be called Williams or Walker, he said *‘Both,”"’ 
so his name is Williams and Walker. 


Beer, but no Battles 


The next day we were officially halted at 
South Wa-fang-tien, where, in the waiting- 
rooms of the station, hospital cots covered 
with boards and red blankets were prepared 
for us, and we were served with sake, tea, 
and sweet cakes. We protested that we would 
prefer to push on, but the commandant was 
firm, and on our again protesting sent us 
beer. Our anxiety to see battles, to see out- 
posts, to see anything, is always, in the 
minds of the Japanese officers, sufficiently 
answered by a sop of cigarettes, or a proffer 
of more red blankets. We inspanned at six 
the next morning and rode slowly along the 
railroad track over the battlefield of Telissu 
to the town and railway station that gave its 
name to that victory. The railroad line lies 
through the valley, and to the eyes of the 
amateur the positions held ‘by the Russians, 
were impregnable. With the added advan- 
tage given the Russians by the railroad which 
enabled them to quickly move up troops and 
artillery, it is hard to understand why 54,000 
men did not hold out against 70,000. But this 
advance through Manchuria seems to prove 
that to-day it is not enough for an army to 
sit tight in its impregnable position. The; 
army that wins is the army that moves. If 
an army chooses to march far enough, there 





is no impregnable position that can not be 
flanked, and with the enemy in the rear and 


In the past century more than four and a half million men have laid down 
their lives in combat between the civilized nations of the World at an expense 
of fifteen billion dollars.—Mulhall Statistics. 





1904 by Collier's Weekly 
Preparing to burn dead bodies after the Battle of Liao-Yang 


In the past week more than 500,000 men have been fighting on the banks 
of Liao-Yang river and it is estimated that 85,000 have fallen in battle. 

The issues at stake and the number of men engaged render it one of the 
decisive battles of the world. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars will be spent by great newspapers an‘ 
periodicals to give you the latest news of battles and movements of armies 
and navies. Unless you are reasonably familiar with history you will not 
appreciate the importance of the present conflict. 

Russia had nearly a million men under arms in Crimea. 162,000 of 
these were killed in battle and twice as many more died of sickness. 

Of the 600,000 men which Great Britain, France and Turkey sent against 
Russia 160,000 were left on the battle fields, and more than that number 
died from sickness 

It may be of interest to know that 664,000 Russians have died in battie 
in the last century. 

The number of troops engaged and the fatalities are much larger than 
you would think. 





BATTLES NATIONS See | Seana 6 BATTLES NATIONS eerste 
a ENGAGED WOUNDED ENGAGED WOUNDEO 

Agincourt 62,000 11,400 Gettysburg Federal-Confed. 185,000 44,000 
Bannockburn 135.000 38,000 Jena French-Prussian 110,006 31,000 
| ieee boos Leipzig Prussian-French 471,000 107,000 
Waterloo 221,000 51.000 Moscow French-Russian 245,000 64,000 
Antietam 184.000 31.000 Sadowa Prussian-Austrian 191,000 33,000 
Austerlitz 154,000 38,000 Sedan Prussian-French 314,000 47,000 





These are the figures., Ridpath’s History of the World will give you 
in addition the thrilling stories of these battles and all the other conflicts in 
the various wars for the past 3,000 years. Ridpath tells the achievements of 
the various nations, their great men and all about their people. 


ture, discovery, etc. All the interesting facts about every nation of the world and 
its people from earliest times are interestingly told by Ridpath. Ridpath is a 
natural story teller. His History is the authentic story of the whole world. The 
publishers have spent $1,000,000 in producing it. John Clark Ridpath, LL.D., 
spent a lifetime writing it. Nowhere can you find everything you want so inter- 
estingly told as in Ridpath's History of the World. 


How you can secure a set of the New Revised Edition 
at a Saving of Fifty Per Cent 


The popularity of Ridpath’s Histezy of the World is attested by the fact that 
more than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Sets have been sold. Every decade 
this wonderful work has been brought down to date. To supply the demand, it 
was necessary to print an edition this summer, although we should have preferred 
to wait until the Asiatic problem has been solved. This Interim Edition brings 
the story of the World up to the siege of Port Arthur and the nomination of 
Parker and Roosevelt and will be sold while the few sets last at haif the regular 
subscription price. 

These volumes are larger than any encyclopedia volumes. These 
books are 11 inches high, 8 inches wide and 214 inches thick, and 
contain 6,300 pages and 4,000 illustrations. The best and most 
readable World’s History ever made, and endorsed by such men 
as William McKinley, Benjamin Harrison, Grover Cleveland, 
Dr. Cuyler, Bishop Vincent and hundreds of others. 
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the impregnable position be- 
Thus it was at Telissu, 
and thus it has been all along the line from 
Kinchow to Haicheng. Whether the result 
would have been different had the positions 
been occupied by other troops than those of 
Russia, it is useless to conjecture. 

There are several incidents of this fight of 
which we learned two days ago from Japa 
nese officers who witnessed them. One is 
that at the moment when a part of the two 
forces were drawn up within two hundred 
yards of one another, each ran out of ammu- 
nition, and the soldiers picked up stones from 
the ground and, using them as missiles, 
wounded several officers. The record for 
throwing a baseball is about one hundred 
and twenty yards, so that the doubt that nat 
urally rises in the mind of the reader may be 
answered by the possibility that the two 
forces were nearer than we are told was the 
case. During this same moment of waiting, 
a Russian officer stepped from his ranks and 
was instantly met by a Japanese officer, who, 
drawing his sword, engaged him in single 
combat. This duel was watched without 1n- 
gg by both forces. The Japanese 

cer was wounded, the Russian killed. 
Though it is hard to understand why one 
side or the other, or both, instead of throw- 
ing stones did not charge with the bayonet, 
the two incidents possess great dramatic and 
picturesque interest. Had one been present 
when they took place, it would have been a 


on the flank, 
comes a deathtrap. 





pleasure to have testified to the facts. But, 


| in the absence of any uninterested spectators, 
| either correspondents or foreign attachés, 


these incidents must remain unrecorded save 
in books compiled for the education of Japa- 


| nese school-children. 
| 


| bomb-proofs, but bv the flies. 


The Flies of Telissa 


We reached Telissu early in the morning, 
and as we were not permitted to ride further, 
the remainder of the day was wasted. As 


usual, we slept in the railway station, and 
I remember that historical spot, not by 
the dynamited railway bridges, nor by the 


If Broadway 
were spread from the Battery to the Circle 
with fly-paper, it could not in an entire sum- 
mer catch as many flies as that night at 
tacked us in Telissu. If we did not wear fly 
bags over our heads, we were eaten alive; if 
we did wear them, we could not write because 
we could not see, nor smoke without setting 


| them on fire. 


As usual, the next day the trail followed 
the railway embankment. It seemed impos- 
sible to escape that clay embankment. It 
made a scar on the face of the country 
that was ever in sight, and that marred 
the generous beauty of the great hills, of 


the lowlands filled with bending corn, and | 


of the shaded waterways. It was a day of 
slow going for all, for the trail lay through 


| the dried-up bed of a river, which gave no 


| foothold and glared with heat. 





Knee-deep in 
this bed of sand, oxen, mules, horses, coolies, 
soldiers, and correspondents stumbled and 
staggered under as hot a sun as beats upon 
the Red Sea. It came down upon one in 
straight rays, was reflected from either bank, 
and struck up at you from the burning sand 
underfoot. We led our tired horses until we 
found a bunch of trees beside a running 
stream and then pulled out of the column and 
off saddled. The coolies and soldiers still 
bent above the trail, viewed our desertion 
with envious eyes. Past our resting place 
the carts were toiling in both directions, 
those going to the front heavily laden, those 
moving to the base empty or at least with no 
other burden than wounded, sick, lazy, or 
footsore soldiers. Each cart going to the 
coast carried four or five of these in stained 
but much washed white uniforms, with 
bronzed faces and close-cropped hair. Each 
looked like the other. We had seen thou- 
sands of them, and they might have been 
brothers. But among the carts coming from 
the front there was one man, surrounded by 
a group of Japanese, as unlike them as men 
are made. We had only to take one look at 
his fair skin and long yellow hair. To recog- 
nize the enemy we did not need to see his red 
shirt nor his trousers tucked in his boots. He 
was the first we had seen, and we eyed him 
as though he were a rare and savage animal. 
The little fierce corporal guarding him, rifle 
in hand, glared at us suspiciously, and the 
white man in the cart raised tired blue eyes 
and stared at the white men on the bank of 
the stream, and they back at him long and 
steadily. That night we lay at North Wa- 
fang-tien, another railroad station, and slept 
in our cots under the stars. 


Victims of Beri-beri 


The next morning as the 7 woke a com- 
pany of soldiers came toward us on foot. 
That they were going to the base instead of 
to the front, that they were without arms, 
would have made them conspicuous, but 
added to this the gray light gave to them a 
touch of the weird and uncanny. They were 
not wounded, at least they wore no bandages; 
apparently they were not ill, for they were 
able to walk. But as they passed us we saw 
that they moved only with infinite effort, that 
their glazed eyes were unseeing. They 
neither joked nor spoke. Before they had 
assed we knew that all of these were the 
atest victims of that scourge of the Japanese 
the beri-beri, or the sleeping sickness. 
ps ay 4 morning mists as the long sad column 
moved in utter silence, it resembled a pro- 
cession of ghosts. Later the sun came out 
brightly enough, and so great was the thirst 
of man and beast that the wells along the 
trailran dry. To ride all day with an empty 
canteen and reach one sun-baked village after 
another only to find a muddy ooze at the bot- 
tom of each water hole is at least educa- 
tional. It teaches one that not every dog who 
runs through the empty, blazing city streets 
seeking in the hot asphalt for a drop of water, 
needs necessarily be quite mad. 
The next day we had water and to spare. 
It began to rain at two o’clock in the after- 
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noon, and in fifteen minutes the hard ridges 
of yellow clay had melted to the consistency 
of chocolate, as you see it crushed under a 
wheel ina confectioner’ s window, another ten 
minutes and it resembled the chocolate in 
your cup at the breakfast table. By this time 
the horses were slipping and staggering ina 

aout a surface as treach- 
We would still be flounder- 
ing in that mud had we not found that the 
Russian railroad bed was filled with sand. 
This gave the animals a surer footing, and for 
When it 
was dark, Mr. Melton Prior and myself, who 
had lost the others and ourselves, halted at 
the railway station at Kaiping. We had come 
twenty-two miles, in the worst rainstorm I 
ever remember, on asingle meal of two 


sandwiches, and both men and animals werg 


exhausted. 
Out into the Rain Again 


But the officials assured us that at Kai- 
ping itself quarters were prepared, that Kai- 
ping was but twenty minutes distant, and 
“advised’’ us to move on. Personally, on 
such a night 1 could not have turned a water- 
snake out of doors, but they turned us out, 
smiling, with true Japanese politeness. 
Kaiping is one mile from the station, and we 
were not twenty minutes, but two hours, in 
covering that one mile. I covered more of it 
than any one else ever «lid, as I fell most of 
the way and swam the rest. It now was ab- 
solutely dark, and when I was not falling in 
holes, but merely groping in the mud for the 
trail, Prior's horse, which 1 dragged behind 
me while he rode the surer-footed Williams 
and Walker, secured a firm footing by plant- 
ing his feet in the small of my back. After I 
had fallen into a ditch eight feet deep, into 
which Prior’s horse selfishly refused to fol- 
low, we found Kaiping by the simple process 
of bumping into the city wall. The Japanese 
officials, although they had been told that 
several of the correspondents were still lost 
in the night, had given orders that after nine 
o'clock the gates should not be opened, but 
the sentries on duty were more humane, and 
permitted us to enter. I instantly fell in one 
gutter, while at the same moment Williams 
and Walker lay down in the other, leaving 
Mr. Prior, eo to his surprise, standing in 
the street with his feet still in the stirrups, 
but with no mule beneath him. I heard the 
crash of cameras and canteen, and called to 
Prior to know if he were still alive. 

‘*Yes,"’ he answered in a hurt and puzzled 


voice, ‘I’m alive, but I can’t find that mule. 
| The street just opened and swallowed him." 


It was only after several moments of groping 
in the dark that we foand Williams and Walker 
lying comfortably in the gutter, apparently 
intent on hiding there for the night 


Warmth and Food, ai Last! 


But we hada better fate. Just before mid- 
night we reached the monastery set aside for 
the correspondents, and John Fox and Brill 
dug down until they found my clothes and 
flung them into the compound, where for 
three days a Chinaman vainly tried to rinse 
and scrape them of mud. Lewis scrambled 
eggs for me, and George Lynch, who, natu- 
rally, had bought the only three bottles of 
champagne in Kaiping that the Russians had 
overlooked, gave me one for myself. Many 
excellent meals have I enjoyed, and for them 
Iam Ceeply thankful, but none ever had the 
particular flavor of that supper of eggs and 
champagne, which I ate shivering on a stone 
floor, my head plastered in mud, and robed 
simply in a wet rubber blanket. Except for 
the end, it was the hardest day and night I 
ever experienced. Mr. Prior, who is a vet- 
eran of twenty-three campaigns, says the 
same thing. But all is well that ends well, 
and in spite of the fact that we had only a 
stone floor for a bed, Brill having carelessly 
gone to sleep first gave me the chance to 
steal his blanket, and so I slept the sleep of 
the just. The carts did not arrive until hour 
o’clock that morning, and the next day the 


animals were too exhausted and the roads 


too liquid for us to continue. We rested at 
Kaiping until the afternoon of the day follow- 
ing, and as our next one-night stand, Taucha- 
tung, was only eight miles distant, we did not 
set forth until late in the afternoon. But we 


did not travel by those eight miles, we trav- 
eled by every known and unknown mile within 
a radius of eighteen miles, and never within 
so small an area did so many men become so 


widely scattered. Our own party did not 


reach Tauchatung until midnight, and then 
-_ after awakening six different villages, 
° 


ther correspondents singly and in cou- 


ples fell by the wayside, or rode straight 
through Tauchatung, and bivouacked in the 
fields outside. 
Tashichao, the scene of another battle and 
another great Japanese victory. 
halt there, but at once pushed on, making in 
the last day twent 
on the evening of the 11th of August at Hai- 
cheng, where we are now securely bottled up 
in a mud compound. Since landing we had 
been twelve days on the trail, and had cov- |, 
ered onl 
more foolish schedule it would be difficult to 
imagine. 
rode only three hours, on others, from sun up 
to sunset. 
to make the moment I have heard one hostile 
shot fired and seen one more Russian, I will 
make the same distance in four days and the 
ammunition carts and wounded must look out 
for themselves. 


Two days later we entered 
We did not 


-five miles, and arriving 


one hundred and fifty miles. A 
On some days, under orders, we 


On the return trip, which I mean 





y- 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE Pym ooLs 
46 Penn’a Ave., Indianapolis, U. 8. A. 
t Who want a permanent lu- 
L e n Ss crative —" affording 
a good | for a man 


of family, send for the qeteastive proposition on our two 
new popular-priced machines, stating territory desired. 


Williams Typewriter Co., Dept. C, Derby, Conn. 


MONEY IN MUSHROOMS 


Rig demand, Easily egg —- capital by either sex in cellars, 
stables, sheds, boxes, year.  Instructive booklet free. 
Dept. 54. EASTERN IM PORTING CO., Brighton, Mass, 








Burnett's Vanilla 


is pure. Don’t let your grocer work off a cheap and 
dangerous substitute. 


Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


Borden’s Eagle Brand 


Condensed Milk affords the maximum amount of food 
energy, in the minimum bulk, conferring the greatest 
good to the infant with the least tax on the digestive 
organs. 
feeding. Try it.—Adv. 


It surpasses all other foods for artificial infant 
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T was just two years ago that I 

| introduced the Shivers’ Panetela 

Cigar. On every box that has been 

made, these words have appeared 

on the flap label where “they were 

bound to be seen and read by anyone 
opening the box 


“GUARANTEE 
We guarantee that Shivers’ Pane- 
tela Ctgars are clean, 
clear, selected, long Ha- 


vana filler, and selected 
Sumatra wrapper.—Her- 
bert D. Shivers, Inc.” 
Were this not true, 
would I not be branding 
myself a liar on every box 
of cigars that I sell? 
The success of these 
cigars has been beyond 
expectation or even hope, 
as the Panetela shape 
and. size was never what 
is known as a popular 
shape, though always well 
thought of by discriminat- 
ing smokers. This suc- 
cess has had another ef- 
fect—a host of imitators. 
I have yet to see the egua/ 
of Shivers’ Panetela at 
anywhere near its price. 
If this were an essay 
on morals, it would be 
fair to say that in the 
long run I do not believe 
misrepresentation in busi- 
ness pays, but as it is an 
advertisement to sell ci- 
gars, I am simply going 
to ask the smoker to read 


My Offer: sr=:%in 


Shivers’ Panetela Ci to a reader of 
Collier’s Weekly, all express -_ 
prepaid. He may smoke ten and re- 
turn the remaining ninety, also at my 


expense, if be is not pleased. If satis- 
ied, and he — 
to remit the price, $5.00, for them 


within ten days. I ype pe want to give 


the cigars a chance to sell 
In ordering please use 
business letterhead, en- 


close business card, and 
state whether mild, me- 
dium or strong cigars are 
desired. 

And my claim—that the 
equal of Shivers’ Panetela 
is usually not retailed for 
less than ten cents, and that no other 
cigar in the world is sold to the con- 
sumer at so near the cost of manufac- 
ture—a hand-made cigar of this qual- 
ity at five dollars per hundred. No 
wonder the sales—which I believe to 
be larger than that of any other Pane- 
tela cigar in the United States. 

What possible risk can the smoker 
run in trying a hundred ? 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 








SHIVERS’ 
PANETELA 
Exact Size 
anno Suare 
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HIVERS' OPERA REINA a new 
cigar OI a Vé ry popular Size ant 
shape that will divide put 
Pa et a1 


conditions 


opinion with Shivers’ 

It is sold under the same 
with the same guarantee on eve 

UVARANTEF 


We guarantee that S/ 
Reina Cigars are clean, 


ed, long Havana filler 
Sumatra wrapper. — 
Shivers, Inc.”’ 

I can add nothing. Most 


ble of all, same price and 
terms: $5.00 per hundre: 
after the smoker has 
given them a fair trial 


My Offer : r=. 


— so ship 
Shivers’ 


Reina Cin 
reader of Coltier’s Weekly, all ex- 
press charges . He may 
smoke ten and return the remaining 
—_ also at my expense, if he is 

If satisfied, and be 
oil the cigars, he agrees to remit 
the price, $5.00, for them within ten 
days.. | simply want to give the 
cigars a chance to sell themselves. 

In ordering please use 
business letterhead, en- 
close business card, and 
state whether mild, me- 
dium or strong cigars 
are desired. 

I do not retail cigars, 
or sell sample lots, but 
sell the entire product of 
my factory at wholesale 
prices, by the hundred 
or more. There are no 
discounts or rebates to 
dealers or clubs. The 
whole aim of the busi- 
ness is from factory to 
consumer without the in- 
tervening profits of sales- 
men, wholesalers and re- 
tailers, and the saving 
thus effected is put right 
into the cigar — giving 
my customers a much 
better cigar than is pos- 








ye 





ina été 
Herbert 








sible for them to procure 
at the price or near it. 
It costs something to 





SHIVERS’ 
OPERA REINA 








sell a man his first hun- 


dred cigars—after that he orders of 


his own volition. Renewal 
must have, and I get them- 


them than you would believe if I told 


yon how many. 
As to references 
you live, the chances 


diate neighborhood, to 
gladly refer you. 


the cigars to their friends. 
Write me if you smoke. 


Filbert Street, Philadelphia, 











6 Fine Souvenir Tea Spoons $1.50 


One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size 
Teaspoons, made especially to order for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway by the 
Oneida Community. Each bow! contains engraving of a different World's Fair Building, and 
best material, finely finished, ornamentation is 
The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for every day use, it 
Do not fail to order a set. The spoons will please you. 


handles are handsomely engraved. They are of 
rich and deep. 
desired, and will last for years. 


For Christmas 


HOW TO ORDER. 
(to Canadian points $1.75). 


A set of these spoons makes an appropriate snd a ver 
pleasing Christmas gift, either for children or grown folks. 
Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 
Remit by express or postoffice money order direct to 


Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y 


For really pleasant, comfortable journeys between the East and St. Louis use the Lake 
It affords the most complete service of any line. 
Fair folder and boarding house list to A.J SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio, 


Shore. 


















t® Specialty in strings for professional trade 





50 BUYS THIS $21.00 LEWIS 
ORCHESTRA NO. 1 VIOLIN 
Our standard ‘for eee: and high. || 
grade amateurs; easily worth $25; listed by us for years at 
$21.00. In our new catalogue, we are now offering to 
you direct the full teac “4 and al! dealer’s discounts 
on violins, guitars and other strim 
50¢ Off jnstramenta. Values from ro ee 
$125 and upward. Write for our catalogue and 
inquire also about our Free Trial Offer. 


WM. LEWIS & SON (Est. 1869) 
Largest and oldest exclusive stringed instrument 
house in the U. 8. 


235C Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








Business, Mournixz, Birth, Fraternal, Professional 


and Emblematic 


100 LATEST STYLE VISITING CARDS, POSTPAID, 50c. 
Samples Frex. We have cuts of trademarks & embiems 
for ail railroads, lodges and fratermal societios 
Wedding Invitations and Announcements, 


&. J, SCHUSTER PTC. & ENG. CO., Dept.F , St. Louis, Mo. 








no matter where 
are there is a 
customer for my cigars in your imme: 
whom I_wilf 
A large proportien 
of the increase of the businesS comes 
from my customers recommending 


nae a 


Mata erepe 


ear 





Send two-cent stamp for World's 
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Size Doesn’t Count a THE GREATEST BATTLE 
lf You Know SIDASIT. V SINCE GETTYSBURG 


(Continued from page 14) 














The Japanese National System of Physical Training and Self-Defense 


JIU-JITSU is a system of exercises that develops strength and endurance. The Japa- 
though small of stature, possess almost superhuman strength. In the allied march 


When I first looked out on the plain and 
saw the two armies engaged, I was of the 





/ ma STRAND Kg 


nese, 
through China in 1900, they repeatedly out-marched the soldiers of every mind to see an epochal contest decided in 
other nation. They attributed their strength and powers of endurance to a day or two, as Waterloo or Antietam were. 
the persistent practice of JIU-JITSU. Every soldier of the Mikado is The ammunition expended in a forenoon 
skilled in the art. JIU-JITSU embodies the ideal principles of attaining : hole 
perfect health and perfect physical developme nt. It is the evolution of was more than that expended in the whole 
twenty-five centuries of constant practice and improvement. It is a sys- battle of Getty sburg. Long-range weapons 











ager pi pgp iad mage one —- yan ae gS = others. and railways mean only that the railways 
ts basis is strategy and ski Sell-defense, e@ man or - 

woman versed in JIU- JITSU can protect themselves against persons have more to carry, and by sparring with 
twice their size and strength guns and rifles while the infantry creeps 










M forward, the openings for critical assaults 

5 ita-tee Successfully Taught sd aul a develop themselves but slowly and grudg- 
r over 2.0 years the principles of Jiu-Jitsu have been religious! uarded. 

> Hempaciel Glict tek Seeclia afte eyekbin San Mubeaden cenddieal Japan. ingly. Five hundred guns in line, with the 
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Sc i Py. mage Se 











ndly feeling, however, existing between Japan and the United States has | shrapnel of as many brecking over them, 
umental in releasing Jiu-Jitsu from its oath-bound secrecy, and all the | y p most stupendous 
the Japanese National System of Physical C ulture and Self-Defense are | doubtless presents the h P f the 
a now being revealed to the American people for the first time by the YABE SCHOOL spectacle ever brought into the vista o 
OF JIU-JITSU, at Rochester, N.Y. Mr. ¥. K. Yabe, formerly of the Ten-Shin human eye. Yet the most magnificent 
hool of Jiu-Jitsu, has formulated a correspondence course which contains 
ction in Jiu-Jitsu. It is identical with the course taught in the leading storm at sea would scare ely keep the most 
of Japan ardent admirer of nature’s wonders from 
FIRST LESSON SENT FREE wane Se See Distinct, marked individuali 
An intensely interesting book which explains the prin cip les of Jiu-Jitsu has just F ield- glasses that had searcely left their ’ ity 
been written by Mr. Yabe. As long as the edition lasts, this book, togetber with owners’ eyes on the 3oth now had long in- stamps every Florsheim. Exclu- 
the first lesson in the art, will be sent free to interested persons The lesson is fully a m 
strated with full-page half-tone engravings, and shows one of the most effective an a — py e gee | in y presence of ive in its style, fit, shape, com- 
~ ~ methods known to Jiu-Jitsu for disposing of a dangerous antagonist. If you desire ug of war, where the two teams 
oy pat ng ei on to learn more about tne closely-guarded secrets of this marvellous science, you seemed to hold each other steady, with fort, it is the shoe for the critical 
One should write to-day for this free book and specimen lesson. They will be sent you 
Jiu-Jitsu for paralyzing the arm y cdtken tne, pesipnls Mates never a flutter of the ribbon to one side man tired of the ordinary, want- 


msed by oo policemen in 
Arresting obstreperous persons. 


THE YABE SCHOOL OF JIU-JITSU, 335 Realty Building, Rochester, N.Y. | Of the other. The effect of that vast. play 
, of force hypnotically kept us in our places. 


To go nearer was to see only one of a 
thousand parts that I had abenty seen; that 
I was to see on the morrow; and so I re 
mained. 


HE value of linen for winter 
SPECIAL SALE wear is best set forth in the || Even Battles Grow Monotonous 


following editorial : 


ing to get out of the rut. 

Damp-proof leather of special 
selection — every pair bench- 
made, shape retaining, over 200 
foot-form lasts fitting almost any 
shape of foot—the Florsheim is 
a shoe by itself. 

Most Florsheims sell for $5.00. 
No matter how much you pay, 
you cannot buy a shoe more in- 
dividual in its every detail. 

















March, the gunner, who yesterday had 
eee eee ap ene re munched his hardtack while he gazed, now 


e . told ha b 
Finest Collection of RiSSIAN AND JAP | Sor ain” Senna an eee 


| ‘““In the excessively cold climate of Northern The very suspense was wearing the ob- 


Russia al] classes of people wear linen under server o ; A : 
ut. \ 

clothes instead of woolens, and such a malady as list rt felt aloe as if we were 

cold is unknown. The Russian of those lati- istening to a ship grinc ing her way through 

|! tudes does not understand the meaning of rheu- | | the ice, with the expectation that she would 

matism, bronchitis, catarrh or consumption. | succumb at any moment. If Blondin had 


stood for hours on the tight rope over 


. ™ | ° Niagara Falls, | can well understand how 
the spectator, at first spellbound, might 

in merica Va | turn aside to play with a dog at his feet; 
or he might even go home for luncheon, 





FREE — Write for our booklet, “The Flor- 
sheim Way of Foot Fitting Facts that will 
interest every shoe wearer If you can- 
not get the Florsheim at your dealer's, send 
us his name and we will make a pair spec- 
jally for you. 


‘ expecting that Blondin would still be there 
Nearly one thousand when he returned. 


fine instruments are “Tell me if anything new happens,” said 

now being offered at March, as he sought the shade for his 
g 

aspecial sale. Every — “It’s only guns going off, any- 

- J wa 

riolinist and every vio- 

s Rs ase = gee i eats? . on W hat March wanted, what we all wanted, 

lin student should write for | | was bulletins. It is not the fireworks nor 

the list. A genuine bar- || | the shouting, but the figures appearing on 

rain in a fine violin may be | the transparencies which hold stern atten 

g ; 


tion on an election night. We must watch 
results reveal themselves, certain that any 
vital change would be as clear to us as 


FLORSHEIM & COMPANY 
Chicago, U.S.A. @ 


















obtained from this collection is the only underwear that possesses 
every virtue for which linen is famed, 


~ ANY MAN 


$78 .98 DRESSES 


Write for List to for the reason that KNEIPP is the only anger, mirth, or death in pantomime on the 
underwear of 100% pure linen. Every || stage. And little things—little in this great With an All- Wool Cheviot 
other brand is adulterated with cotton || affair—began to speak of tendencies, at Made-to-Measure Suit 






EXTRA PAIR 

of TROUSERS F REE 
Bo introduce our famous made 
to measure custom tailoring 


or other admixture. Accept none but || least. 
L on & Heal KNEIPP | Beyond the river, to the north, we saw 
y “wie j ; | the breaking of Russian shells on the hills, 


Knetpp Linen-Mesh is for sale by leading 

















* Haberdashers and Dry Goods Stores. | which told us that Kuroki had made his we make this unequaled offer 

48 Adams St., Chicago . Write for instructive booklet to | lodgment on the flank, although he did not of a Suit made to your 

” yet threaten the railroad. Far out on the measure in the latest 

H *‘KNEIPP,"’ Publicity Dept. B, 66 Leonard 8t., New York : ‘ - . English Sack Style, 

t plain to the west of the town we saw the well made and dusenly 
fires which told of unexpected pressure trimmed for only 87. 

there and the destruction by the Russians lo your local 


tailor’s $15 suit, and 
give you an extra pair 
of trousers of the same 
cloth as the suit or a 





- of any possible cover for the advance of 
ELDON METHOD OF TREATING the Japanese left. In that direction, too, 


~ PI NAL CURVATURE we saw the movement of Russian’ rein 


forcing columns. Nearer, on the sidings 
If you are suffering from any form of spinal trouble, you can be relieved 







just beyond the Russian quarter, the smoke 
of a dozen locomotives spoke of departure 













in your own home without pain or discomfort. A wonderful anatomical Samples of cloth, measure- 
appliance has been invented by a man who cured himself of spinal for the wounded, and, if necessary, for the lied” Sinks end 
curvature. Its results are marvelous. It is nature’s own meth- vital ammunition which should maim more. Send no money but ‘rrite 
od. The scientific and medical world is amazed at the work Liao-Yang itself still waited and watched pd a 16 
being effected. Noted physicians in prominent medical insti- yh - £ h Id ENTS 
tutions and in private practice are endorsing it. The Sheldon } on another lease of power for the olc i) ITTING CO. 


UTF. 
242 Market 8t., Chicago 
Rer.: Ist Nat. Bank, Chicago. 
Capital $12,000,000, 


master, or the entry of the new. The bridges 
still unoccupied only meant that the way 


Method relieves the pressure at the affected parts of the spine, 
the whole spine is invigorated and strengthened, all soreness is 
taken out of the back, the cartilage between the vertebra is 
































made to expand, the contracted muscles are relaxed and the was clear when the time came to go. 
spine is strengthened. There is a bright hope for you, no mat- | There was no diminution in the volume 
ter how long you have suffered. We have strong testimonials | of artillery fire. A second time, almost 
from every State in the Union. The appliances are being sent all over » ame » glev , 
the world. Each one is made to order from individual measurements at the same hour, “agp sky own ugly BY PROXY 
aud fits perfectly. There is positively no inconvenience in wearing. | purple shed reluctantly the moisture whic 
We guarantee satisfaction, or refund your money at the end of thirty | the sun had extracted from earth and 
days’ trial. Write for our new book giving full information and references. stream. The drops hissing on hot barrels What the Baby Needed 
PHILO BURT MPG. CO., 203 Eleventh St., JAMESTOWN, N.Y. | were at the same time omnes = be intent I suffered from nervousness and head- 
| a of = age a pe ache until one day about a year ago it 
plainer, while the blue curls o € ) riage Tits 
: of the shrapnel merged with the mist. A re si fo = me os ee 
[ | second time, the sky having yielded its all, coffee drinker i was and | thought may 
4 Y the atmosphere cleared, as vari-colored shad be this might have something to do with 
i | ows passed over the sea of yellowing corn, my trouble, so I shifted to tea for awhile 
; | but was not better, if anything worse. 
: 2! H ends pep ae aon the Silencing the Russian Guns “At that time I had a baby four months 
A nr (all charges prepaid) a some ¢ re ag 
: o Can ear Australian Ebony Work Box with heavy French | ss still old that we had to feed on the bottle, 
> Plate Glass Mirror inside of cover; also a rich | The Japanese shells had crept = until an old lady friend told me to try 
NRE SSIR 0-5» imitation leather lap tablet and free samples of | -ratscr sey A o-t pemeigcd Bi _ oo Postum Food Coffee. Three months ago 
‘ ite. . ; 
moles son, by Sang PI LO CARBON PAPER "cane ve ey no “had "fallen Seek, for the I commenced using Postum, leaving. off 
jises too, by usin SSlz < “y » tam & . a 4 
pa agers © AND RIBBONS Russian guns were shifting their position the tea and coffee, and not only have my 
“The Way” Ear Drums ag a to the rear. But between the last of the headaches and nervous troubles entirely 
Comfortable. Safe We send the above on approval to all Stenogra- Be | 1 t th lise ared but since then I have been 
Will fit any ear perfectly, and so constructed | whose request is written on a business letter- | hills and the town, all obscured yy the disappeare $ : 
that sound vibrations are concentrated and trans- a an we ask in return for these handsome and | high kowliang, were the redoubts, the giving plenty of nurse for my baby and 
itted to the inner ear, the vital seat of hearing. useful gifts is your aid in helping us to introduce | » eir bottoms, and the barbec ANTE. ms i ov, 
ow in principle; sure in relief. Let us prove Pilot Carbon Pa — and Ribbons, which is posi- | with stakes at their f the last Hne which have a large, healthy child no 
these claims. An acceptable Christmas present to tively the best mad wire entanglements o e , ““T have no desire to drink anything but 
those who suffer from deafness Send for full particines today. | was still to > taken by assault or com- Postum and know it has benefited my 
Write for full particulars, and Treatise on Deafness. PILOT RIBBON & CARBON CO. | manded in flank. f Fi I children, and I hope all who have chil- 
Way Ear Drum Co., Room 304, Valpey Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 349 Powers Block ROCHESTER, WN. Y. | Vhen, with the gathering of darkness, . > ies d find f 
| left the scene, my last glimpse was of a dren will try Postum and find out for 
battery between the “eye” and a neighboring themselves what a really wonderful food 
spur. It was under a veil of shrapnel smoke, drink it is.” Name given by Postum Co., 


- illuminated by lightnings, which quickly, Battle Creek, Mich. 
FREE HERALD | stitch by stitch, the Japanese had woven. Both tea and coffee contain quantities 
“Can they stand that and fire again?” you of a poisonous drug called Caffeine that 


Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the news asked. Beneath the mantle of smoke, like directly affects the heart, kidneys, stom- 


















from t mining districts, and containing latest and | “a é a bride’ head, the Russian H 
een reliable information on the mining and oil indus For BANDS, SCHOOLS, FIREMEN, MILITARY | diamonds on a oride’s : he ach and nerves. Postum is made from 
pa es, principal companies, dividends, etc. Every investor and all others. Send for Catalogue and men- | gunners who had kept cover during the ‘ ; : 
should have it. We will send it free for six months upon tion style wanted as we publisn several liste | fcijjade flashed their response as rapid cereals only, scientifically blended to get 
eee A. eS em, S Seeatany, Sw ee Westera Uniform Co., 222 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. | 45 the sparks of a parlor match struck ¢ the coffee flavor. Ten days trial of Pos- 
the wall. Yet the bursts significantly ont tum in place of tea or coffee will show 
est “ ape numbered the flashes. Something said that a health secret worth more than a gold 
a laugh ophqnew tt, Best game for Stocks” ’jolliest of the battery would not be there at daybreak. wine. ‘Theo's & beeen. 
‘99 any number. BLY good game for2, Fun for (7 = Beats Stock Exchan The Japanese infantry had found the m 3 Sots 
all first evening. Played by best people. Bi EY New points--price §0c. Alli . f ond k Get the book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville, 
new game. You (notchance) practically choose ; sold sell others, To get moreto ~ fm hong points in the wall of human flesh and smoke re ght 
your playjng hand. Unique mn Nuts ns. Develops judgment. Isn‘tittime A offer for Bc a counbtuation pack with less powder that were weak. Thev had in ea pkg. 








Ieee fs Godt wacrer slar cards had a game worth playing? london Lancet 


Zto6can meme epee ye ee sjoush 
says— A hearty laugh lengthens li fe." Jonah will Cenathen yours bbc worth. Jonah Game Works, + Robey &. Chicago crowded so close that retreat was death, and 
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Let this Machine do your 
Washing Free. 


There are Motor Springs beneath the tub. 

These springs do nearly all the hard work, when 
once you start them going. And this washing ma- 
chine works as easy as a bicycle wheel does. 

There are slats on the inside bottom of the tub. 

These slats act as paddles, to swing the water in 
the same direction you revolve the tub, 

You throw the soiled clothes into the tub first. 
Then you throw enough water over the clothes to 
float them. 

Next you put the heavy wooden cover on top of the 
clothes to anchor them, and to press them down. 

This cover has slats on its lower side to grip the 
clothes and hold them from turning around when 
the tub turns. 

Now, we are all ready for quick and easy washing. 

You grasp the upright handle on the side of the 
tub and, with it, you revolve the tub one-third way 
round, till it strikes a motor-spring. 

This motor-spring throws the tub back till it 
strikes the other motor-spring, which in turn throws 
it back on the first motor-spri 

The machine must have was Hite help from you, at 
every Ray but the motor-spri and the 


Tun tusrding chair ond do all that the 
oe oe A child can run it éasily 


7. . 
When you revolve the tub the Slothes don’t move. 
But the water moves like a mill race ti hrough the 


clothes, 

idles on the tub bottom drive the soapy 
water THROUGH and through the clothes at every 
swing of the tub. Back and forth, in and out of every 
fold, and through every mesh in the cloth, the hot 
soapy water runs like a torrent. This is how it car- 
ries away all the dirt from the clothes, in from 
six to ten minutes by the clock. 

Tr drives the dirt out TOnRING, meshes of the 
fabrics WITHOUT ANY RUBBING,—without any 
WEAR and TEAR from the washboard. 

It will wash the finest lace fabric without break- 


dirty carpet’ with equal ease and rapidity. Fifteen 

to twenty garments, or. five aes |-sheets, can be 
washed at one time with this ‘1 

PrK.. child ea can pees oe this os six to twelve minutes better 

ov oman could do A. ‘Jame 

Sethes TWICE the the time, nn | three times the 
wear and tear ~— the washboard. 

. 

This is what we © SAY, now Pm do we PROVE it? 

We send you our “1900” Washer free of . 
on a full month's pe. and we even pay the fre’ 
out of our own pockets, 

No cash deposit is asked, no notes, no contract, 
no security. 

You may use the washer four weeks at our ex- 
pense. If you find it won’t wate as many clothes in 

UR hours as ag can wash by hand = EIGHT 
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Bieber, General nager of ‘* 1900" Washer Com- 
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advance their only salvation. That night 
they broke through with the bayonet. 


Il 


E had seen the battle and the field 

of operations as a whole. Now we 

A were to see and feel a part—the 

intimate, trying part—when veterans used 

to victories, locking arms with superior 

numbers, should make the effort of two 

divisions the universe of our hopes and 
fears for three days of blood and heat. 

On the night of the 31st, I rode on in 
the track of the flanking force, which had 
crossed the unfordable Taitse in face of 
a napping enemy. This was a by-road be- 
tween the high hills, where, in the darkness, 
the torches and campfires of the com- 
missariat lighted the maze of Japanese 
carts, Chinese carts, pack nies, Korean 
and Chinese coolies, and all the plodding 
flesh, human or animal, which could bear 
or draw supplies. 

At the river I met old friends in an un- 
expected place—the pontoons that we had 
used at the Yalu. They had not come with 
Nishi from Feng-Wang-Cheng along the old 
Peking Road; so they must have gone with 
the Twelfth, by mountain paths and over 
mountain passes. Luck is with these pon- 
toons. Thus far they have caused the dis- 
missal of two Russian generals; and well 
may the little engineers bail them out and 
repaint them in the hope of favors to come 
on other streams that lie on the way to 
Harbin. At the Yalu, Zassulitch con- 
cluded that the Japanese were going to 
cross at Antung, and awakened to find 
the bridge of his ” Trace spanning an un- 
protect flank. off evidently labored 
under the same Se of theory and lack 
of scouting practice. His wound at Yentai 
did not save him from public humiliation 
by his Emperor. 


The Climax of Strategy 


Till we crossed the Taitse-ho, the war 
for the First Army had been the march of 
a pattern plan. Whatever the casu;Ities, 
when night had fallen the day’s work had 
been finished according to programme. This 
masterly trick with the pontoons, the nerve 
that had left a gap of five miles in an 
army's line and thrown a wing into the air, 
was the climax of our strategy here. Be- 
yond the Taitse-ho the conflict became such 
as painters paint and writers write. On a 
level three miles across and ten miles from 
east to west, parallel with the railroad, the 
Second Division had its position. Its 
flank was in touch with the Twelfth; 
Inouye’s Twelfth that had marched from 
Seoul, that had been first at Ping-Yang, first 
at the Yalu, first at Feng-Wang-Cheng, and 
now was the exposed end of an army of 
one hundred and fifty thousand men. 

The task before us, to the eye compre- - 
hending only field and slope, was such as 
more than once before had a us for 
only a few hours’ time. To the left was 
an irregular mountain, called No, 131 on 
the map, which, rising knuckle-like, formed 
a rampart buttressing the defence of 
Liao-Yang from the northeast. Across a 
narrow gap from its base there is a “little 
hill,” -Hayentai, not more than two hun- 
dred feet high at its highest point and 
searcely four hundred yards long, but to 
many soldiers of both armies bigger than 
Mont Blanc. Across another level of a 
mile or more were two series of ridges, 
which the spectators called Four Finger 
and Five Finger. Their Chinese names, 
which I have since learned, mean nothing 
to me. I stick to those by which we knew 
them through three days, when every burst 
of rifle-fire and every salvo of shrapnel 
pg us some message of how the hazard 
was 
The or fietle hill” the Russians had not 
properly fortified. It was quite neglected 
until the battle began. Elsewhere, but not 
here, the Russians had cut the kowliang 
over the approaches to their defences. That 
high millet, which is like field corn with 
a slightly thinner stalk, and two or three 
feet taller, overspread the plain. 


General Orloff’s Surprise 


Hayentai was bare. It was a target. It 
must be taken. It was hard to take and 
hard to hold. To an approaching army, 
the kowlia meant what darkness does 
to a to o attack. Two weeks later, 
when the kowliang was shocked, you might 
sit on the temple steps in the village at 
the base of the hill and see a man three 
miles away as he aga across the plain. 
On September 1 he might have crept up 
to within fifty yards a had the drop on 
you before you had a glimpse of him. 

In one of our recent naval maneuvres 
at home, a black turret bounced porpoise- 
like out of the water near a battleship, and 
a saucy ensign signaled: “I have tor- 
pedoed you. General Orloff could sym- 
athize with the captain of that battleship. 
The morning of September 1 revealed the 
thirty-six guns of the Second Division 
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in a_ set, close line within four thou- 
sand yards range of the “little hill.” 
The gunners had worked all night, as they 
had the last five nights; and they were 
to fight all day, as they had for the last 
five days. Only by working all night would 
they have the opportunity to fight all day. 
The inferior range makes it necessary that 
they bring their guns close to the enemy. 
Here was not the first time they had so 
taken advantage of position as to force any 
Russian gun which could reach them by 
direct fire to come within range. 

Now we were fighting on the plain; now 
we were having a new experience and new 
methods. This I realized rather pathetically 
when a Chinese coolie at the rear of the 
regiment, which I followed across the pon- 
toon, was singled out by the nature of his 
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The Angle Lamp 


is the only one advertised. It ts the only one with qualities to 








amend it to all classes. It is the most economical good light 
tn the world. All other lamps wil! smoke and emit an odor that 
is disagreeable and unhealthy. Such t s are unheard of with 
The Angie Lamp. Then it’s so easy to operate and care for, One 
Billing lasts 22 } Lights and extinguishes like gas. Yet the 
est thing ab the quality of its light. It is steady and 
restful to the eyes—and means genuine comfort. It has all the 
lighting power of gas or electricity, but is reliable and perfect! y 
steady, and the expense to maintain it is far less than even ordi- 


nary jamps No under-shadow”’ is The Angle Lamp’s great ex- 
clusive feature. That alove has helped great! y to make it famous. 

30 DAYS FREE TRIAL |! 
vO prove its good qualities for they cannot be told here. No one 


an help but appreciate it. We will send you a book that tells 
all about it—then you may try the lamp wit! t 


Write for Catalog 19 
showing thirty-two varieties from §1.8¢ up. 
THE ANGLE MPG. CO., 78-80 Murray St., New York City 


(Formerly 76 Park Place). 
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Use on dining or library table or on our folding stand 
When not in use, set against wall or in closet out of the 
way. Mahogany finish, rubber cushions, 16 inlaid pool 
balls, fine cues, book of rules, 25 games, 40 implements 


Thousands in use all 


Weight 35 to 9 Ibs 


Sent on trial 


gratis 
over the world 


Also the new game outfit, 30x 30 inches 


Balletto Game Board, $6.00 


Price includes balls, cues, etc. 25 games 
Write for Iiustrated Booklet B (Free) 
&. T. BURROWES CO., 316 Free St., PORTLAND, MAINE 
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‘Cures While You Sleep” 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Diphtheria, Catarrh 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy, which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 
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Cresolene is a boon 
to asthmatics 

All Druggists 
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descriptive booklet. 

Cresolene Antiseptic 
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irritated throat, at your 
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180 Fulton St., N.Y. 

288 St James St. 
Montreal, Canada 
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| burden. 


He had a characterless armful 
of red and white cloth and wood. I recog- 
nized the little flags which, on many stub- 
born hillsides, had marked the progress of 
the storming parties. They were made out 
of common cotton and their staffs were the 
sticks to hand at the time. These souvenirs 
of reality had no touch of the gallery play 
of the silken regimental standard which is 


| blessed with the tears and prayers of thou- 





| one of the Russian prejudices. 


sands at home; they had simply the cling- 


| ing fondness. of personal association. 


Confidently the regiments, the battalions, 
the companies, deployed into the kowliang; 
as confidently as if no mere storm of bul- 
lets could make a veteran army break an 
engagement to cut off Kuropatkin’s retreat. 
If some magic reaper could have suddenly 
laid the kowliang low, a feast of targets 
would have been offered to the Russian 
gunners’ eyes. But all that was visible was 
the sea of ripening tassels stretching across 
the breadth of the plain to heights that 
screened the pontoon. The Russian gunners 
knew that there was cannon food here, and 
they cast their shells on a hundred-to-one 
chance. From high ground, watching the 
shrapnel being thrown over the field, we 
could tell when they were hot and when 
they were cold. As a miller will weep over 
burning grain, so an artillerist might well 
weep at that pitiful waste of shell-fire. 


The Russian and the Jap Way 


The Russian battery commander stays in 
his battery, ais sight obscured by the smoke 
and dust; his perspective affected by the 
action immediately around him. This is 
i i Every army 
has its prejudices, the product of national 


| mind and habit, which are against the best 


| effect of his shells. 


approved thought of its own specialists, 
who are helpless to overcome them. The 
Japanese, conning the textbooks of the 
world, finding all modern progress new, are 
without prejudices; and the textbook way 
for a battery commander, though he does 
not seem so gallant for picture purposes, 
and risks his life even more, is to stand 
at one side of the battery, where he can 
keep his eye out for the target and for the 
Thus, really he centres 
his mind on the game and plays his gun 
as a winning pitcher plays his curves in 
baseball. 

For two days I watched a Japanese bat- 
talion which lay in close order behind a 
slight rise. Half a dozen times the Rus- 
sian guns seemed to have found it, and curls 
of smoke broke at the right angle of height 
and distance. There were flutters in the 
mass of khaki, like that of the kowliang 
in a breeze; the movement to assist the 
wounded. But the battalion gave no such 
corroboration of Russian suspicion of its 
presence as to deploy. It was needed where 
it was; there was no better cover to be had. 
Stoically it held on. Directly the Russian, 
all oblivious of his fortune, turned the 
stream elsewhere, evidently determined to 
wet all the ground impartially. 

The Japanese guns poured shrapnel into 
the village at the base of the “little hill” 
and plowed the crest with howitzers. If a 
Russian gun had tried to swing into po- 


| sition there, it would literally have been 
| blown off. The “little hill” was no place 





for guns. It was no place even for in- 
fantry to tarry long after taking it by 
storm, as later events proved. We caught 
glimpses of Russian infantry there early 
in the fight, but to remain was simply to 
set themselves up for slaughter. 

Their departure did not mean that the 
hill was ours. Left and right they could 
bring fire on any force that tried to storm 
it. Rush by rush, however, our troops made 
their way through the kowliang. At night- 
fall we were in the village at the base of 
Hayentai. As the sun went down, our shells 
were still bursting on the crest, and the 
Russian shells were bursting over our guns 
and over the field at random. From the 
direction of Liao-Yang we had heard no 
sound of firing all day. The tired Rus- 
sians there were settling themselves in 
their second line of defence, and_ the 
Japanese bringing forward their artillery 
so that it should command the _ town. 
When I fell asleep from sheer exhaustion. 
Hayentai was pow ow by flashes of rifle- 
fire. In the pale moonlight, the Japanese 
crept out of the little village and, foot by 
foot, in face of the flashes, with bayonet 
in hand, in overwhelming numbers at 2 
A. M. they swept over the crest and bore 
the enemy back. 


A Hot Morning's Work 


Yet there was no rest for them, They 
had to make their squatters’ rights good: 
to improve their holdings instantly. More 


| Russian guns and more Russian infantry 


had come up overnight. As the Russian 


| line before Liao-Yang contracted, it yielded 


| “little hill.” 


spare divisions for the protection of the 
flank. With the first streaks of dawn a 
mist of shrapnel smoke hung over the 
The work of the spade in 


| the blue, moist earth came after the work 








of the bayonet in the flesh. Like prairie 
dogs, the little men, who were to hold 
Hayentai for the long day before them, 
burrowed for their lives. While a few on 
the crest watched from cover there, the 
others dug deeper in their holes with the 
scream of shrapnel in their ears. If the 
infantry of the enemy came, then the 
enemy’s guns must abate their fire as the 
charge approached and the bombproofs 
would empty their guests over the crest 
to meet the onslaught. For the value of 


| the “little hill” was not “in firing from it, 


but in having the other fellow off it.” 

Some of our guns had gone forward; 
others held the position of the previous day. 
The possession of Hayentai gave us the 
purchase to press in flank on Four Finger 
and Five Finger. Our columns of the 
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upon providing for his family during his life- 
ehene, Sat he overlooked their future. When 
he died, they lived in want. 
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Wear your own clothes. Not 
your own merely because you 
bought and paid for them, ‘but 
more especially from the fact 
that they were made for you. 


You don’t have to be here 
when your suit or overcoat is 
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which is all that any good 
tailor requires. 

Do you appreciate how much 


it will mean to you to have 
your clothes actually made to 
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the merits of Pinaud’s Eau de or the 

exquisite qualities of Ed, Pinaud’s and 
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1 Bottle Eau de Quinine 
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ED. PINAUD’S AMERICAN IMPORTATION OPPICE 
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usual For decorative and serviceable saaien, get “DWIG- 
GINS “PENCE.” Catalogue FREE. All styles 0c. to 50c. a foot, 


Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 52 Dwiggins Ave., Anderson, Ind. 
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Made of Steel, Lasts a lifetime. We 
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If you desire reliable in- 
formation about PATENTS 


PATENTS 22552: 


Washington, D, C., for their book < ‘nennaes 1857). 


Print your ad fi or &c. Press Ss 


Small’ newspaper press $18. Money saver. 
Print for others, big f profits. Typesetting easy, 
printed rules sent. Write to makers for catalog, 


HE PRESS CO. MERIDEN, CONN. 


For Stock and Repertoire Companies 
PLAYS andAmateur Clubs. Catalogue describ- 
ing thousands of printed plays will be 
meee sent free on request. 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
358 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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jet AS, telling all about it. 
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new under the first staggering blast and the 


vincibility—came with drums—drums in the 
night ! 


skill with the rage of brute force. 
rent of men swept up Hayentai. 

gulfed the Japanese who were there as the 
Japanese ha 
night before. 
dark 
way back before dawn, and made 


officers who sit in routine facing rows of 
pigeon-holes will tell you that war is en- 
tirely made with brains nowadays. 
should have seen Hayentai. 
would have learned that the taking of criti- 
cal points, which are essential to academic 


slipped in blood instead of dew. Like round 
figures on a carpet, the clots were set off 
on the earth where the grass was matted 
and worn away by struggle. 
mincing. steps to touch every one if you 
walked in a straight line. 
I saw red paths where wounded men had 
dragged themselves away into the kowliang. 


coagulation which 
death agony. 


period of the struggle, 
could only take himself ten feet to the rear, 
he was safe. 
dipped on either side, 
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Twelfth attacking them in front were mak 
ing progress. Optimism ran high for the 
moment. 

Once we had the Russians well flanked, 
it seemed to the eye studying the ground 


roughly, without staff knowledge, that the 
mountain to the left, No. 131, would fall 
to us of its own weight. But the staff 


wanted that immediately, as well as Four 
— and Five Finger. The Imperial 
Guards, which was the third division in 
army, were still on jhe other 
side of the Taitse-ho. They were sent for- 
ward in demonstration on the river bottom 
toward No. 131; and on the river bottom 
they lay for hours. The gravel under their 
bodies was as hot as a stove lid. The 
shrapnel scattered it as the first raindrops 
do the dust of the road. But the Guards 
were too tired to mind that. They felt as if 
they had been fighting and marching since 
the world began; and they fell asleep, de- 








spite death and heat. 

Meanwhile, the real charge broke out of 
the kowliang to the southeast of the little 
hill. It ran around the base of a slope 
and, dodging and dashing by rushes, swept 


upward, with dead and wounded in its | 
track. The Russians came out of their | 
cover, and, silhouetting themselves against | 


the sky, fired at will, patronizingly. The 
charge was as hopeless as trying to scale 
a rope ladder with your hands tied behind 
you in a heavy sea. Its remnants came back 
in the night. 


Kuroki Meets Twice His Numbers 


A_ schoolboy could have realized that 
Hayentai was vital to the Russians. Jt was 
to either commanding general's plans what 
a bridge over a stream is to a roadstead. 


There were Russian troops without end 
now at the call of the “little hill.” They 
were coming over the bridge in retreat 
from Liac- Yene, skilled by experience; 


they were pressing down from Mukden 
fresh from Europe. Kuroki, with two divi- 
sions and an extra brigade, making a total 
of a little over thirty thousand men, was 
trying to drive back twice his own force. 

Now, you can place only a certain num- 
ber of men within a given length of trench. 
The Russian officer who commanded on the 
“little hill” doubtless told his superior 
officer that he could hold it against any 
number. He was right in theory, but wrong 
in practice against the Japanese. Liao- 
Yang brought a new feature into modern 
wartare—the night attack. The Russian 
officer in command of the “little hill” could 
not help himself. He was in the position | 
of the resident of Johnstown who was cor- 
rect in thinking that his drainage system | 
was all right until the flood came. 

But one thingwe have noted, stage by stage 
from the Yalu, and that is that the Russian 
is learning, Roce the British learned in South 
Africa. is taking notes out of the 
Japanese ont and applying them as far as 
the limited intelligence of the average Rus- 
sian soldier will permit; and the Russian 
soldier who has been under fire several 
times has had a most enlivening if not 
liberal education. 

So the enemy, in turn, undertook a night 
attack. Again the shrapnel bursts flashed 
over Hayentai after the sun went down, 
while the rifles blazed out from the crest 
which had been a dead gray against the sky 
during the day. Report says that this effort 
cost the Russians fifteen hundred casualties. 
I know that two hundred bodies were left 
on a slope covering scarcely two acres in 
all. A gully approaching Hayentai was 
thick with dead, whose faces were upturned 
like those of people hastening up a gang- 
way. A Siberian regiment and a regiment 
fresh from Russia—the old to es the 





new bringing ingenuous faith in his in- 
The heavy 
rushed upon 

A tor- 
They en- 


There was no artifice. 


Slav, like some mad giant, 


engulfed the Russians the 

Then the real struggle in the 

began. For the Japanese a 8 their 
layentai 

theirs for good and all. 

Brate Courage Wins 


In this age of high organization, some 


All such 
There they 


lans, still depends upon brute butchery and 
ywrute courage. The visitor would have 


It needed 


In a dozen places 


Following one of these, I came to the 
told the story of the 
The marvelous thing was that, at one 
if a wounded man 


Where the rounding crest 
twenty feet apart, 
for a time the Russian and the Japanese 
line had lain in the dark firing at the flashes 
of each other's rifles. Slipping down the 
hillside, with the bullets whistling over- 
head like a gale through the rigging, you 
were as much out of the danger zone 
temporarily as if you had been in Mukden. 
The positions were clearly marked by the 
systematic arrangement of the blood clots. 








Wasn’t there ugly work? Was quarter 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


ALWAYS 


FAITHFUL 


After fifty years of good works the word 


“WALTHAM” 


has become the most 


famous trademark in the world, and 
signifies everywhere the best American 


watch. 
We make 
movements 


great many grades of 
each one designed for 


the use it is to receive, and all good 


timekeepers. 


For sale by all Jewelers 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 





WALTHAM, MASS. 














We Want Agents 


We enable you to trust your customers 


THE PROPOSITION OF THE AGE 
50 Per Cent Profit Paid Agents 


$12, $16, $20 
Half For Agents, Half For Us 

With every suit order, a Leather 

Handle Gent's Suit Case FREE 

Write at ONCE for Agent's Outfit: 
Cloth Samples in waterproof pocket-case, and every- 
thing needed to take orders. Enclose 20 cents in 
stamps to partly pay expense of samples. Experience | | 
not absolutely necessary, any bright man can earn | 


Men's All Wool, Winter Weight 
Suits and Stylish Overcoats, 


a week even in small towns. 
Address Agency Department, No. 10. 


THE ROYAL OUTFITTERS 


CHICAGO 
The Royal Trust Co. Bank, Chicage 


242 to 246 Van Buren St. 


Reference 


16 Large 


EVERYBODY 


Is interested in Stocks or Bonds listed 
on the various stock exchanges, either 
as an investor or an operator. 


Or Weekly Market Letter 


will be found invaluable. Your name 
on our list insures your receiving 
it every 
Corey, Milliken & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS 
15 State Street Boston, Mass. 


























DONT WISH 


that you and your family may 
always have as much reason for thanks 
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W. L. Douglas makes and sells more men’s $3.50 « 

shoes than any other manufacturer in the world 

n W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are the greatest sellers in the world is because of their excellent style, 
i superior wearing qualities. If I could show you the difference between the shoes made in my fac- 
of other makes and the high-grade leathers used, you would understand why W. L. Douglas $3.50 
ne make, why they hold their shape, fit better, wear longer, and are of greater intrinsic value than 
any other 83 50 shoe on the market to-day, and why the sales for the year ending July 1, 1904, were $6,263,040.00. 
w I “4 yuglas guarantees their value by stamping his name and price on the bottom. Look for it—take 








substitut Sold by shoe dealers every where. 
SUPERIOR IN FIT, COMFORT AND WEAR 
‘I have worn W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes for the last twelve years with absolute 
satisfaction. I find them superior in fit, ny yy wear to others costing from 
$5.00 to $7.00." —B. S. MeCUE, Dept. Col., S. Int. Revenue, Richmond, Va. 


W. L. Douglas uses Corona Coltskin in his $3.50 ie Corona Colt is conceded to be the finest Patent 








Leather made. Fast Color Eyelets used exclusively. 
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cures Rheumatism by 
keeping the kidneys ac- 
tive and healthy. It di 

solves the uric acid, re- 
chalky deposits, 
nerves 
blood. 





@ Every healthy, 
natural, boyish 
boy wants and 
needs a gun. 


@ Nothing affords 
so much amuse- 
ment and training 
for the eye and hand. 
Nothing develops manly 
qualities and self reliance as does a 
good air rifle. 


The Daisy Air Rifle 


is strong, simple, accurate and looks like 
a real gun, but is entirely free from 
danger. No.3 Daisy has the same ham- 
merless action as the big game rifles and 
is beautifully finished with a walnut 
stock and nickeled steel barrel. It shoots 
1,000 times without reloading. 

Price B from dealers, or direct 

from the factory. Send for catalogue 


Daisy Manufacturing Co., Plymouth, Mich. 





moves 
strengthens the 
and purifies the 
Does not affect the heart. 





Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country 


Ask Your Doctor About It 


Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
76 ANN STREET NWEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHIME Co 




















A “Likly” Bag” 


or Trunk appeals to that class who 
desire individuality and distinction in 
their traveling accessories. Itisforsuch | 
people that we have been manufactur- 
ing leather goods for over sixty years, 
and it is their appreciation that has made 


our name the hall-mark of perfection. 


No. 15 
Suit Case 


The finest suit case that we 
make. In finish, durability and 
style the equal of a ‘‘made-t 


Our goods can be found at most 
dealers or may be ordered direct 
from our factory. We will take 





order” article It is ] 

sewed throughout, and the pleasure in mailing you our cat- 
trimmings, handle. lock, et alogue upon request. Specify 
are of the very best materials ook M 
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American 1 Typewriters 


$10 

No. 2 is the ig Is. je 
which produces perfect work and which 
sells for $10, 

No. 5 is sterling value 
for $40. 
No. 7, our latest model, 
absolutely high grade in 
every respect. Sold 
on installment $50, 
Send for illustrated 
catalogue and easy 
payment plan. 


DIAMONDS ov CREDIT 







ORDER CHRISTMAS DIAMONDS EARLY 


WE will send ladies’ or gent’s ring like cut, express prepaid 
to any honest person for inspection. Order at Once. 
Send first pay 
send your selection C. 0. D. first 


Our offer is reliable, 2s we fulfill all we claim 
ment with order, or we w 
to examination. Your honesty co 
m% No. 0151 sent FREE. 

HERBERT L. JOSEPH & 00., 148 0151 State St., Chicago 


Our individual responsibility is $250,000. Est. 1889 


payment subject stitutes 


oor entire securit Catale 





















American Typewriter Co., 270 Broadway, New York 











nd us your address and we will | 

a ay. « show you how to earn $3 a day | 
absolutely sure; we furnish the 
work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business ful ly _ sember we querenses that you can 


earn $3 for « rite at once 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1106, Detroit, Mich. 





STORY-WRITING AND JOURNALISM 


Taught by mail; short stories and book mapu- 
& H ORT scripts criticised and revised; also, placed on 
commission; send for free booklet, ‘‘Writing 

‘STORI ES For Profit: ” tells how 
4 TuoawTox Weer, Editor-in-Chief. Est. 1895. 
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have been asked. My 
answer is that all was ugly work. Any- 
one who does not palliate it, in order to 
be consistent, must let a burglar in his own 
house shoot at him without firing in response. 
In such a situation, soldiers are not waiting 
on injunctions from a court to restrain 


always given? I 


the enemy’s violence. Their articulations 
become less like human speech than like 
savage cries. Thew are the ghosts of the in- 
dividuals who line up on parade; ghosts 
trying to fight their way out of hell. The 
big man thrust at every little man, and the 
little man thrust at every big man, and the 
big man used his bayonet in powerful 
lunges, as the bull does his horns; the little 
man as a panther uses his claws. The 
Japanese officers, disregarding the sword 
of Europe—that decadent product of social 
functions—carried their samurai blades, 
which are made for killing at close quarters. 
When visited the military school in 
Tokio in 1901, as I watched the cadets 
fencing, according to Japanese fashion, I 
remarked: “That must be splendid train 
ing for the eye, and grand exercise. 

“And extremely useful,” an officer replied. 





Bullets and Bayonets 


It was about this time that Herr Bloch 
got his name frequently printed in all the 
papers on account of his book, which held 
that modern arms of precision would ‘not 
allow armies to approach each other. And 
Hayentai and Chusan were only three years 
away. 

The prostrate man might still be living, 
and he might still reach the bowels of an 
adversary with a thrust. Discrimination 
might be as fatal to yourself as throwing 
your oar overboard in a rapid. Men were 


shot into eternity and slashed into eternity ; | 


perhaps some were scared into eternity. 
But these were not the veterans. I spoke 
with one of the veterans, a Sendai man. 
“You want to use your bayonet with your 
arms, not your body.” (He spoke as cook 
would say: “The whites of two eggs well 
beaten,” etc.). “The Roské uses his bay 


onet with his body. He sticks his head | 


down and rushes at you. If he catches you, 
you are spitted for good. He is such a big 
fellow that he lifts you fairly off your feet. 
If you are quick on your legs, though, you 
can step to one side, and then you have 
him; the only way with little men with 
short arms is to get in close. 

“The first time I went into a night at- 


| tack I kept thinking of all that my officer 


told me. I felt like I did when I went in 
as a recruit, and the surgeon felt me all 
over.” 

“Stage fright,” I suggested. 

But a country boy from Sendai, though 
he had studied his English primer well, and 
tried to improve himself so as to rise in 


| the world, did not understand that. At 





least, I did not think he did, by the opera- 
tion of his Japanese smile. 

“The first time I struck a Russian I could 
feel my bayonet grate on his bone,” he went 
on. “I did not think of it at the time, 
but when I thought of it afterward it 
seemed very awful. I had seen him coming 
like a big black shadow, and I had just 


time to dodge, and I felt his bayonet go by | 
my cheek like a razor does over your face. | 


I pulled my bayonet out and sunk it in 
his neck before he had time to strike me. 
If I had not killed him he would have killed 
me. It is that way always.” 


Russian shrapnel continued to play over | 


Hayentai on the morning of the 3d, while 
the Russian dead lay where’ they fell. 
Kuropatkin was now falling back out of 
Liao-Yang with his whole army. Against it 
was Kuroki alone; for the Second Army 
was without bridges, of course. 
of the Russian force pressing back bore with 
all its weight on that flanking army of ours. 
If the enemy had known how much we 
were doing on nerve and how little on 
numbers, he would surely have tried to 
crush us. Though you could not see the 
increasing numbers of the Russians, you felt 
their overpowering effect, as you know 
by the draught that a door is opened in a 
dark room. We lay hugging what we had 
gained in a weariness that begot stubborn 
ness. We had fought for ten days. For 
three days most of the Second Division had 
lain in the sweat-box of the kowliang eat- 
ing unboiled rice, with the stench of crema- 
tory piles and of the dead in their nostrils. 


Completely Fagged Out 


As division after division appeared 
against us, we called for the reinforcement 
of the Guards. They crossed the river, 
such as did not fall asleep in their tracks, 
with stones for their pillows. It was a 


| strange thing to see stragglers in the Jap- 





anese army; but it was stranger still that 
the army had strength enough left to move 
at all. 

Then our communications with both the 
Second and the Fourth Armies were cut. This 
had happened once before—but when the 
Russians were not apparently advancing upon 
the Twelfth with a view to envelopment. 
That staff which I had watched on many 
fields did not forget its text-books when it 
gave the orders for retreat. Systematically 
the corps wires twitched with the orders 
for withdrawal, which were no _ sooner 
given than the pressure from the Russians 
eased. Kuropatkin was only making his 
departure safe; he was only striking a blow 
as he went. 

Now the brave word followed the cautious 
word to the ends of the corps. Supplies 
were to be hufried forward; pursuit was to 
begin. But reaction now gripped our 
weary force. No stimulant of imperial am 
bition, of clan loyalty; no ancestral faith 
could put more strength into the ‘tegs of 
this army. We had won a victory; but that 
did not mean so much to us as the fact 
that we had won the right to rest. 


| 








Deaf People Now 
Hear Whispers 


Wireless Telephones Invented 
by a Kentuckian 


Invisible, When Worn, but Act 
Like Eye-Glasses 
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Another Marconi heard from. 

He makes the Deaf hear distinctly. 

He has invented little wireless telephones, so soft 
in the ears one can't tell they are wearing them. 

And, no one else can tell either, because they are 
out of sight when worn. Wilson's Ear Drums are to 
weak hearing what spectacles are to weak sight. 

Because, they are sound-magnifiers, just as glasses 
are sight-magnifiers. 

They rest the Ear Nerves by taking the strain off 
them—the strain of trying to hear dim sounds. They 
can be put into the ears, or taken out, in a minute, 
just as comfortably as spectacles can be put on and off. 

And, they can be worn for weeks at a time, be- 
cause they are ventilated, and so soft in the ear holes 
they are not felt even when the head rests on the 
pillow. They also protect any raw inner parts of the 
ear from wind, or cold, dust, or sudden and piercing 
sounds. 

These little telephones make it as easy for a 
Deaf person to hear weak sounds as spectacles make 
it easy to read fine print. And, the longer one wears 
them the better his hearing grows, because they rest 
up, and strengthen, the ear nerves. To rest a weak 
ear from straining is like resting a strained wrist 
from working. 

Wilson's Ear Drums rest the Ear Nerves by mak- 
ing the sounds louder, so it is easy to understand 
without trying and straining. They make Deaf 
people cheerful and comfortable, because such 
people can talk with their friends without the friends 
re ot to shout back at them. They can hear without 
straining. It is the straining that puts such a queer, 
aunioas wake on the face of a deaf person. 

Wilson's Ear Drums make all the sound strike 
hard on the center of the human ear drum, instead 
of spreading it weakly all over the surface. It thus 
makes the center of the humwn ear dram vibrate ten 
times as much as if the same sound struck the whole 
drum head. It is this vibration of the ear drum that 
carries sound to the hearing Nerves. When we make 
the drum vibrate ten times as much we make the 
sound ten times as loud and ten times as easy to 
understand. 

This is why people who had not in years heard 
a clock strike can now hear that same clock tick 
anywhere in the room, while wearing Wilson's Ear 
Drums. 

Deafness, from any cause, ear-ache, buzzing noises 
in the head, raw and running ears, broken ear- 
drums, and other ear troubles, are relieved and 
cured (even after Ear Doctors have given up the 
cases), by the use of these comfortable little ear- 
resters and sound-magnifiers. 

A sensible book, about Deafness, tells how they are 
made, and has printed in it letters from hundreds of 
people who are using them. 

Clergymen, Lawyers, Physicians, Telegraph Oper- 
ators, Trainmen, Workers in Boiler Shops and Foun- 
dries—four hundred people of all ranks who were 
Deaf, tell their experience in this free book. They 
tell how their hearing was brought back to them 
almost instantly, by the proper use of Wilson's Ear 
Drums. 

Some of these very people may live near you, and 
be well known to you. What they have to say is 
mighty strong proof. 

This book been the means of making 326,000 
Deaf people hear again. It will be mailed free to 
you ify ou merely write a post card for it today. 
Don't no off getting back your hearing. Write now, 
while you think of it. Get the free book of proof. 

Write for it today to the Wilson Ear Drum Co., 
1941 Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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and Badges for Colleges, 
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Did You Ever See a ti 


Nervous Beer Drinker? 





Nervousness comes from two causes. One is 


half-fed nerves. 


The malt in beer is a food to them; the hops 
a tonic. The slight percentage of alcohol 


is an aid to digestion, and that means more 


food. 





Another cause is the waste that clogs the nerve 


centers. ‘That waste results from drinking too 





little to properly flush the system. 


The habit of beer drinking gives the body the 


| needed fluid. 


But drink pure beer——Schlitz beer. Bad _ beer 


That is why beer is pre- 


scribed for nervousness. 





That is why beer-drinking 


nations scarcely know what nervousness is. 


may be worse than the lack of it. 


Half the cost of our brewing goes to making 


Schlitz pure. Ask for the brewery bottling. 





The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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“For solid health and enjoyment 365 days in the year, 
eat RALSTON BREAKFAST FOOD! A good, 
substantial, honest food with a ‘stick-to-the-ribs’ quality 
and a rich taste of pure, whole wheat.” 


Cooks in Five Minutes 


Most Economical 


(One package makes 30 full saucers) 


Order now from your grocer 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo.—Acme Mills, Portland, Ore. 
‘*Where Purity is Paramount’”’ 

















